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HOW GOOD A LIAR ARE YOU? To every man, woman, or child in America the Birdmen’s 
Perch offers the opportunity of testing in open competition his or her skill as a prevaricator. 
Simply send in the funniest yarn you can drum up about Gulf Aviation Gas. The monthly 
prize is a handsome diploma suitably inscribed and imprinted with a special illustration 
of your Whopper. It’s the opportunity of a lifetime .. . act today! 


















VIAJOR AL WILLI AMS. alias “Tattered Wing-Tips.” 


Mer. Gulf Aviation Products, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 
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The Lightweight Champion of 1939 
AVR-15 Aircraft Receiver! 

















“BUILT-IN” FEATURES 


High sensitivity over the radiobeacon and 
weather broadcast range of 200 to 400 kcs. 


Separate pre-tuned 278 kc. trafic control chan- 
nel which may be instantaneously switched in 
without disturbing regular receiver tuning 
Built-in Antenna Transmission Line System as- 
suring proper rad’o range and cone of silence 
indications regardless of receiver loc ition 
with respect to ship's radiobeacon antenna. 


Average selectivity curve only 2.8 kcs. off reso- 
nance 25 db. down. This unusually high order 
ot selectivity provides noticeable discrimina- 
t.on between simultaneous range and voice 
signals without the use of aSimultaneous Range 
Filter. A pronounced degree of selection may be 
accomplished by tuning alone 

Specially tapered volume control permits 
easier execution of radio range orientation 
and ‘fade-out’ problems 


Universal shock mounting system permits 
mounting of receiver by front, rear, top or 
bottom. Antenna transformer and coupling 
system assure simplest possible installation. 
May be operated from dry “A” and “B” 
batteries, from power supplied by AVI-15 
Transmitter orfrom special AVA-$1 Vibrator 
Power Lnit. AVA-51 Power Lnit available 
for either 6 or 12 volt operation 














4 Ibs. 12 ozs. ... Price complete with tubes, head- 
phones, cables and antenna transmission line system 


AVA-51 Power Unit $34.00 


Surprisingly Low Price...Only 50 
AVR-15 Receiver (CAATC No. 227) weighs only $ 


ERE’S the receiver pilots and aircraft manufacturers 
have been asking for. The AVR-15 has all the fea- 
tures they've wanted...airline standards of construction 
and performance with the greatest possible saving in 
weight and size. Smartly styled, this new RCA Receiver 
was designed with the smallest possible overall dimen- 
sions. Yet, specially constructed knobs permit easy ma- 
nipulation even with gloved hands. 
Read all the features.See how RCA engineering ingenu- 
ity has triumphed again in creating the “Lightweight 
Champion of 1939” at a price within reach of every pilot. 


For dependability it pays to use the tubes preferred by most ports and pilots—RCA Radiotrons. 
Listen to the Magic Key every Sunday, 2 to 3 P. M., E. 8. T., on the NBC Blue Network 


AMERICA FLIES WITH RCA ON THE 
WINGS OF SAFETY 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N.J. * A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
See our Wholesale Distributors: Air Associates, Inc., Glendale, Calif.; Chicago, Ul.; 
Garden City, L. l.; Dallas, Texas...or your nearest RCA Authorized Aviation Dealer 
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Out Of Pocket 
yea effective means must be found to impress upon 


every member of Congress the urgencies facing the 
various Governmental aviation agencies during the next 
fiscal year. These needs revolve around public necessity, 
the public safety and security—not around the demands 
of a pressure group clamoring for special privileges or 
for generous hand-outs from Uncle Sam. 

Even in the present fiscal year, sufficient funds have 
not been appropriated for the smooth functioning of 
certain agencies, notably of which is the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority. Little short of a crisis has developed in 
the C. A. A. due entirely to a lack of funds to carry on 
routine tasks of inspection and regulation, upon which 
functions a large measure of civil aviation safety hinges. 
In their failure to appropriate enough money for the 
bare necessities of the C. A. A., Congress has jeopardized 
public safety; and they may be called upon to answer 
for their action. 

Congress has further let the public down by failure 
to provide an amount not to exceed ten million dollars for 
the construction of a second major N. A. C. A. research 
laboratory at Sunnyvale. California. One doesn’t have to 
be an aeronautical engineer from M. I. T. or Caltech io 
recognize the immediate necessity for one or more labora- 
tories both from the standpoint of independent centers 
carrying on new types of research and as auxiliaries to 
the main laboratory at Langley Field, Virginia. The 
present N. A. C. A. laboratory cannot be economically 
or practically expanded, and a decentralization of our 
nation’s research activities is most Gesirable to avoid 
concentration of all activity in one plant on the vul- 
nerable Atlantic Coast. Right now we could easily em- 
ploy two additional institutions—one on the West Coast 
and one perhaps in the Middle West. One observer has 
pointed out that with the investment of over $250,000,000 





in new military aircraft during the next year, $10,000,000 
for a new research laboratory is rather insignificant and 
can be entirely written off in one year as “insurance” 
at 4 per cent! . 


Just as the air mail contractors were getting on a 
sound economic basis and to the point where they could 
see a little light after long years of heavy losses, Con- 
gress comes along and cuts the air mail appropriation 
to the tune of a million dollars! Last year air mail post- 
age income to the Post Office Department exceeded pay- 
ments to the air mail contractors. How can there be 
improved service to the public on short rations? 

Nor has anything been done up to this writing regard- 
ing an intelligent Federal airport program. The C. A. A. 
flight training program originally scheduled to train 
20,000 pilots next year has been cut to provide training 
for around 15,000. A mere pittance has been provided 
for the further development of rotary wing aircraft; and 
the future of America’s participation in |i 
craft is indeed dismal. 

It is true that aviation has many friends in Congress 
but from the record they are not legion and their strength 
is not sufficient to even provide for bare necessities. 

As an industry we are remiss somewhere down the line 
and there is no use dodging the issue. The presentations 
of our Federal agencies’ requirements fail to impress, 
even at a time when every major nation on the Earth’s 
surface is giving the airplane its rightful place in the sun. 

It stands to reason that unless we correct our impotent 
national position and influence, we'll wake up one of 
these mornings considerably out of pocket and wondering 
what in the name of heaven came along to set us back 
about ten years. Even now we are not excluded from the 
Government's reorganization program that would consoli- 
date all forms of transportation under one department. 
That threat alone should cause us to hop into armor and 
do battle. 
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Pardon Us, But— 


HIS April issue marks the beginning of Southern 

Flight’s sixth year. As the curtain drops on five in- 
teresting, fascinating years replete with many happy 
memories it is fitting that we pause a moment in retros- 
pect on occasion of our anniversary, and to give sincere 
thanks to all those who have contributed to the success 
of Dixie’s air review; for in all truthfulness, whatever 
measure of success Southern Flight enjoys, comes not 
from our own energies but from the enthusiastic support 
of, first, our readers, and next, our advertisers who recog- 
nize the unlimited possibilities of the arts of the air in 
the southern half of the nation. To them all credit and 
thanks are due. 

It would be difficult to mention any anniversary in 
aviation, whether it is two years or ten, without reviewing 
briefly the more significant milestones of the time. In 
the short span of five years we have seen the cancella- 
tion of the air mail contracts and the subsequent tragic 
death of Army airmen, who heroically tackled a job for 
which they were not prepared; and we have seen the crea- 
tion of a more mobile and expanded air force, partially 
removed from the mildewed and shortsighted control of 
non-flying personnel. We have observed the great na- 
tions of the world discover and exploit the full meaning 
of air power; and have watched from afar the applica- 
tion of modern aircraft as a destructive and decisive 
weapon in modern warfare. We have seen scientific prog- 
ress and technical developments in aircraft, engines, pro- 
pellers, radio, instruments and accessories impressively 
surpass the most optimistic predictions of ten years ago; 
and we have learned to recognize and admit the fact that 
this progress is the direct result of relentless research. 
We have gloried with all America in the spanning of 
the Pacific and Atlantic oceans by our modern winged 
clipper ships in scheduled service; and have seen our 
own domestic services develop into a major, integral 
part of our nation’s transportation systems, enjoying 
for the first time in their history a small measure of 
economic success. We have witnessed our factories push 
out their walls and build new ones to provide space for 
turning out the steadily increasing orders. We have 
perspired through the long and tedious process of con- 
gressional action which finally culminated in a sym- 
pathetic law that places aeronautics in the United States 
under an independent, quasi-judicial authority. We have 
quietly observed the erstwhile blarney, the dime novel 


romanticism and fantastic halo surrounding aviation 
gradually diffused to the point that average Americans 
understand the flying machine is not out of their reach, 
but rather, for their use, their pleasure and their pro- 
tection. We have seen load factors climb from twenty 
per cent to sixty-five per cent and travel costs drop in 
proportion. We have seen young America flock to the 
flying fields and participate in the grandest and healthiest 
recreation of the age without too heavy a drain on their 
slim pocket-books. 

Likewise during the past five years we have observed 
an economic renaissance in the South and Southwest that 
points to a new era of prosperity wherein the airplane 
will play a major role of usefulness—nay, necessity. 

This bright era is upon us and, we think, is best de- 
scribed not by ourselves, but by a foreigner who pays 
periodic visits to the States. He was here during pros- 
perity, crisis and again during the first New Deal. As a 
European and rank outsider, his observations are sig- 
nificant, without prejudice, full of keen perspective. We 
quote Andre Maurois, writing in a recent edition of the 
New York Times Magazine: “If you want to hear again 
the din of construction work . . . go to Dallas or Tulsa, 
Atlanta, Greensboro. Everywhere you will see bright 
new residential sections built in the most graceful of 
colonial styles, and the frequency of beautiful homes 
will settle your doubts concerning the number of prosper- 
ous families. You will see universities of 3,000, 5,000 
and 10,000 students, and colleges which each year turn 
away many applicants for want of place. These new 
cities are proud of their success. . . .” 

Our high per capita ownership of aircraft, our air- 
liners running full, our busy airports and expanded 
military training fields are all a part of this success. 
And we would risk the prediction, that should Maurois 
come back to visit us another five years from now, our 
activity in the sky will vividly impress him then just 
as our growth and prosperity, skylines and culture im- 
press him now. 

As publishers in the aviation field, close to the soil 
and close to the pulse of the Southland, we hope to have 
a part in that activity and progress. And let us all trust 
that the next five years in historical perspective will 
render the past five years a mere adolescent era of grow- 
ing pains—for in the light of present indications every 
factor and major trend bears witness to the statement 
that aviation in the United States is at last “free, white 
and twenty-one.” 
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CONCERNING FEAR 


| AM TOLD by many people in the (aviation) business that fear keeps most people on the ground. 
General Arnold said, “I would be frightened if I tried to stand on this balcony rail above me, but 
I would not if you had a cabin or a fuselage on the rail.” I find that fear disappears if there is urgent 
necessity. I have taken men and women to airports who have never traveled by air, who were hasten- 
ing to deathbeds of dear ones, and I find they have no fear. 
ground transportation between Boston and New York for about two weeks and several thousand peo- 


Necessity kills fear. When enough people value time highly, fear of air travel will go out of 
fashion. We are operating commercial transports and other ships at from 180 to 375 miles per hour, 
and thinking at 40 miles per hour. I am going to make a prediction in closing. Get out your pencils and 
write this down, so that years hence you may know whether Tom Beck was crazy or talking sense: 

Five years from now, when you meet, your principal problem will be the regulation of traffic in 


In ten years, nearly everybody will fly or travel by air, and over 987,000 people will be employed 


The New England floods prevented 


—Tom Beck, President 
Crowell Publishing Co. 


In an address before the National 
Aviation Forum, Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 20-21, 1939. 
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THt MECHANIC WAS HIS DAY 


sam considers the importance of adequate manpower to build 
in the nation’s aircraft not only in the light of the pres- 
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nt approved expansion program but also in case war should come. 


L. P. FRENCH 


HROULGHOLT years past the 

lot of the airplane and engine 
mechanic has been, for the most 
part, a tough one. True, his lot 
has been no different from other 
types of skilled labor in other in- 
dustries: but there have been 


more disappointments per capita 
in the aviation feld because 


many youngsters coming alone 


offered an open sesame trom the 


ove! crowded and 


logically thought that aviation 
worn out, 


older industries employing 
skilled mechani labor 


portunity never arrived 


All of a sudden—just within 


the past few weeks it appears 


supply of young, intelligent and 
trained experts for the funda- 
mental jobs of building aircraft and of keeping America s 
tirplanes, civilian and military, up in the air. 

And all this rightly so. Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on an adequate backlog of well trained mechanic 
It's a plain, ordinary and incontestable fact 
that if we are to build more and better airplanes and 
maintain a high degree of pertection and safety in our 
a healthy supply of mechanic 


per sonnel. 


widely varied operations, 
labor is a primary requisite. We will have to gear up 
our mechani personne! to the fast aireratt production 
schedule and at the same time have additional manpower 
for the maintenance of aircraft, engines, instruments and 
accessories after the airplanes come off the production 


line. 
Not long ago the President appointed an interdepart- 


mental advisory committee on mechanics training, with 





The scheduled operators are beginning to inaugurate apprentice schools 
that will train a limited number of young men in every type of air 
plane, engine, propeller and accessory overhaul and maintenance. 
Those accepted will be paid during their training period. 
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The modern air college provides the finest mechanic training ES ld ° “d 

that too much cannot be done to curricula to be had anywhere, as witness the high percentage gram would not require extraord- 
of graduate absorption by the aviation industry. Spartan and j,,. art} . aw 7 7 

cuarantee for America a wealthy Parks are among the seven schools chosen to train mechanics inary action on the part of gov 
for the Air Corps. 


C. A. A. member Oswald Ryan 
as chairman, to obtain informa- 
tion concerning the present sup- 
ply of skilled workers in the 
aviation industry, both employed 
and unemployed, and in the tech- 
nical professions and related oc- 
cupations. This committee was 
also charged with the job of find- 
ing out the requirements for 
skilled workers by the industry 
during normal periods of indus- 
trial activity, and by industry 
and the military services in time 
of war. 


The committee’s report has 
been made. It found that the 
present military expansion pro- 


ernment or industry: but the 
larger problem, involving the 
undisputed shortage that would exist in time of war, de- 
manded immediate solution. The committee found that 
10,000 factory workers are now employed in the industry 
and that the maximum requirement for factory labor to 
meet the authorized expansion program will necessitate 
60,000 additional factory workers, divided as follows: 
10,000 supervisory and skilled; 20,000 semi-skilled; and 
30,000 unskilled. The requirement for purely technical 
personnel was not estimated. 

Further, the committee reported that there are 9,000 
unemployed skilled aviation workers and over 79,000 
unemployed skilled workers with experience in closely 
related industries who have expressed a desire to enter 
the aircraft industry. So it’s obvious that the 105 per 
cent increase in factory personnel required by the expan- 
sion program is readily available, provided of course 
that expansion in other industries does not draw upon 
this available supply. Hence the timely warning that 
unemployed mechanics hoping to get into the factories 
should not migrate to manufacturing centers. 


AS in the case of the expansion program, thoughts of 
war have brought on this study of labor supply and 
demand. If war should come it is estimated that from 
four to six times the number needed in the present ap- 
proved air expansion program would be required. The 
committee's report covering what steps should be taken 
immediately to develop and insure adequate personnel is 
most interesting. It follows: 
\. The following action should be taken to further train- 

ing in time of peace: 

|. Apprenticeship systems should be immediately 
established in all aircraft manufacturing plants 
and in all commercial air carriers’ shops. Inas- 
much as the number of apprentices in aircraft 
plants at the present time is only 250, it is essential 
that this number be immediately increased. The 
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should determine the proportion of apprentices to 
employed skilled mechanics, giving full considera- 
tion to probable needs in time of war. 

Federal agencies should encourage the aircraft in- 
dustry to develop apprenticeship systems by: 


(a) 


(b) 


(d) 


Securing a wider application of the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship standards in 
apprenticeship systems in the aircraft indus- 
try by the utilization of all available Federal 
resources. 

Cooperating more fully with management and 
with labor in setting up apprenticeship sys- 
tems, through an appropriate increase in the 
field staff of the Federal Committee on Ap- 
prenticeship. 

Making provision whereby apprentices can 
receive the highest type of related instruction 
to supplement the actual experience on the 
job. 

Using all possible means, the War and Navy 
Departments should encourage aircraft com- 
panies to establish bona fide apprenticeship 
systems in their plants. 


Public Vocational and Trade Schools should be 
encouraged to: 


(a) 


Assist Aircraft companies in job training of 

employed workers and apprentices by: 

a. Conducting Foreman Conferences. 

b. Conducting Teacher Training Courses. 

c. Providing instruction facilities in related 
subjects for apprentices. 

d. Providing evening trade extension classes 
for employed workers. 

Raise the standards of instruction in Voca- 

tional Schools as high as practicable, in order 

that training received will be of the greatest 

advantage to students when and if they enter 

industry. 

Expand State and local public aviation 

schools of the technical institute types to meet 

the need for junior technicians. 

Cooperate with the National Youth Adminis- 

tration in providing part-time related instruc- 

tion to enrollees on work projetcs. 


Youths showing particular aptitude for mechanical 
trades in the National Youth Administration work 
centers should be given aid to: 


(a) 


(b) 


Secure employment as apprentices or as be- 
ginners in aircraft plants. 

Continue training in public vocational schools 
teaching aircraft trades. 


The Civilian Conservation Corps should continue 


to 
thre 


inculeate desirable work habits in enrollees 
uugh its 1500 camps and work projects, and 





The ingenuity of commercial air college student mechanics is admirably demonstrated in the 


Students of the Boeing school not only constructed this Boeing trainer but were 
responsible for every detail of design and engineering. 






























































should continue 
with such voca- 
tional and related 
training as is pos- 
sible in connection 
with the prosecu- 
tion of the work 
projects and camp 
Educational Pro- 
gram. Enrollees, 
juniors, and veter- 
ans, who have had 
mechanical train- 
ing or experience, 
or who show an 
aptitude for mechanical work, should be care- 
fully listed and made available for discharge to 
accept training, apprenticeship, or employment. 

B. Studies should be made to determine the minimum 
number of supervisory and skilled workers required 
in the aircraft industry in time of war, giving full 
consideration to the maximum break-down of skilled 
jobs into semi-skilled operations. 

C. Plans should be made for providing the necessary 
skilled and semi-skilled workers, in order to expedite 
the expansion of the aircraft industry from a normal 
peace-time to a war-time basis. In the development 
of such plans management and labor should be rep- 
resented. 


NOTHER good sign for the mechanic’s end of the 

business is found in the recent announcement by 
the War Department that seven civilian schools will be 
used during the next fiscal year to train a thousand crew 
chiefs. In addition the Air Corps will take civilian re- 
cruits for mechanical training at Chanute, Scott and 
Lowry Fields. The seven commercial schools include the 
Spartan School of Aeronautics, Parks Air College, Casey 
Jones School of Aeronautics, Roosevelt Aviation School, 
Aeronautical University, New England Aircraft School 
and Curtiss-Wright Tech. If the plan works satisfac- 
torily, it is believed the Army will work out some kind 

(Continued on Page 24) 





Today’s mechanic must have a thorough technical knowledge of many 

specialized phases, including instrument repair and calibration. Such 

varied training renders the aviation mechanic one of the highest types 
of skilled labor. 
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Second Annual 


SOUTHWEST AVIATION CONFEREN 


rie “te y ively 
Ad . Aid ii V A 


A brilliant array of speakers together with thorough coverage of timely 
liscussion panels highlighted the 1939 convention. 


BY STEVE 


HE Southwest Aviation Conference held its second 

annual meeting at Fort Worth, Texas. March 2, 3 and 
|b and brilliantly added to the long list of accomplish- 
ments initiated in Oklahoma City last year. The militant 
group of southwestern aviation enthusiasts, some four 
hundred strong, maintained the widely admitted position 
atop the list of regional conferences. Outstanding work 
was accomplished, good times were had and a far-reach- 
ing program ol work ind spec ial projects were outlined 
for the ensuing year. 

By unanimous action of the entire membership the 
Conference voted for revision of name; henceforth the 
group will be known as the Southwest Division, Air Con- 
eress of America, the concensus of opinion being that 
all regional conferences would affiliate under the new 
banner for closer coordination of programs and efforts. 
especially as regards national aviation problems. This 
plan, originally generated immediately after the found 
ing of the Conference in 1938, received further impetus 
during the National Aviation Forum held in Washington 
February 20 and 21. 

Also by unanimous action, the hard-working Con- 
ference officers were re-elected for another year’s term. 
These executives are Moss Patterson, Oklahoma City, 
President: Alfred MeDonald, Wichita, Kansas, vice- 
president, and C. R. Mooney, Kansas City, secretary- 
treasurer. 

A plan that would provide funds from sustaining mem- 
berships in order to guarantee an expansion of Confer- 
ence activity throughout the vear and to carry the ad- 
ministrative expense load heretofore carried by the of- 
ficers themselves, likewise carried unanimously. Many 
individuals, company and chamber of commerce repre- 
sentatives, expressed the desire to contribute in this man- 
ner and Moss Patterson, Conference president, predicted 
that an adequate number of sustaining memberships 
would not only guarantee the perpetuation of the or- 
ganization but provide enough money for the necessary 
work and pressing projects just ahead. “If we can ac- 
complish without funds what we did during the past 
vear, there’s no telling what we could do with a little 
money.” Patterson remarked. It was estimated by Wil- 
liam G. Skelly, Tulsa oilman and Conference director, 
that from $3,000 to $5,000 would be sufficient to carry 
on a program commensurate with the prestige of the 
Conference and the jobs it was undertaking. 


A this year, following the precedent established 


by the Oklahoma City meeting, the Conference 
program speakers offered the delegates a varied menu 
of aeronautical fact, thought and opinion, rarely ap- 
proached by any other gathering. Despite the fact that 
many national leaders and particularly the higher-ups in 
Congress and in government agencies could not leave 
Washington during the time that Congress was acting on 
important legislation aflecting aeronautics, the second 
annual conference had the pleasure of hearing such out- 
standing speakers as: Col. John H. Jouett, president, 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce; Brig.-Gen. Barton 





K. Yount, Assistant Chief, U. S. Army Air Corps, in 
charge of training; Major Al Williams, manager, avia- 
tion division, Gulf Oil Corporation; Clinton M. Hester, 
Administrator, Civil Aeronautics Authority; Col. Roscoe 
Turner, national speed champion; Jerome Lederer, chief 
engineer, Aero Insurance Underwriters; W. G. Skelly, 
president, Spartan Aircraft Company; Louis R. Inwood, 
Air Safety Board, Civil Aeronautics Authority; W. F. 
McDonald, U.S. Weather Bureau; Elwood B. Cole, Civil 
Aeronautics Authority; Wayne Parrish, editor, American 
{viation; O. M. “Red” Mosier, vice-president, American 
Airlines; T. E. Braniff, president, Braniff Airways; Clare 
W. Bunch, president Monocoupe Corporation; Jay Tay- 
lor, Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Company; Vernon 
Dorrell, Vega Airplane Company; and Amon G. Carter, 
Fort Worth publisher and sponsor of the second annual 
conference. 

In the President's address, Moss Patterson sketched the 
progress of the Conference during the past year which in- 
cluded a resume of results attained in promoting the air 
mail feeder pick-up celebration during Air Mail Week, 
sponsorship of the National Airmail Feeder Line Con- 
ference in Kansas City last October, influence on the 
new Civil Aeronautics legislation adopted by Congress, 
cooperation and assistance in holding the first National 
Aviation Forum in Washington and progress towards co- 
ordination of efforts with other regional conferences in a 
National Air Congress. 

C. R. Mooney followed his annual secretary’s report 
with a splendid account of the National Aviation Forum, 
pointing out the tremendous beneficial effect on future 
aviation legislation that might be expected from so varied 
a membership as was registered for the Forum. Passing 
most of the credit to the Forum chairman, Mr. Gill Robb 
Wilson, state director of aeronautics for New Jersey, 
Mooney summarized the valuable educational merits of 
the Forum program, which brought home the present 
aviation picture to scores of leaders in every branch of 
civilian life. 


HE main speaker of the first Conference luncheon on 

March 2, was Brig.-Gen. Barton K. Yount, Assistant 
Chief, U. S. Army Air Corps. General Yount explained 
that the present air corps expansion program would 
achieve the following results: 

“1. It will give us an efficient Air Force, in the short- 
est possible time, of the size required for national de- 
fense. It is not an offensive force built to carry war to 
foreign shores. It will provide an air defense for the con- 
tinental United States and its possessions—that and that 
only. It will not then be as large as some of the others 
in the world, but it will serve notice to all international 
trespassers not to encroach upon our continental shores 
except at their own risk. 

“2. It will raise the aircraft industry to a safe level. 
The aviation industry in this country is at present wholly 
inadequate to supply our needs for military aircraft in a 
major emergency. The facilities are available but they 
are not being utilized. This program will inaugurate 
military airplane building in many aviation factories, 
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which have had no experience in building military air- 
craft. It will train a large additional group of engineers 
and skilled workmen, supervisors and foremen in military 
aircraft manufacture. 


“3. It requires the training of a large number of 
additional military pilots. The plan calls for the use of 
civilian flying schools for primary flying training. This 
is the sort of thing they would have to do immediately 
in case of a major war. It is wise indeed to give them 
this experience now. It permits us to perfect in peacetime 
a system which we know we shall have to use in time 
of war.” 


PEAKING on the subject of “Civil Aviation and the 

Armament Program,” Wayne Parrish made the per- 
tinent observation that armament in the air is proceed- 
ing without hysteria in a way that will bring peacetime 
economic benefits to the nation if there is no war. He 
pointed out further that expansion of civil aeronautics 
was in itself a valuable safeguard to our national secur- 
ity, and that it is from this approach that organizations 
should see that Washington does not stop short of avia- 
tion’s economic objectives. 

Friday morning, March 3, Louis R. Inwood addressed 
the Conference on the Air Safety Board of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authorty, explaining its purposes, functions, 
personnel organization and procedures. The only exclu- 
sive functions of the Board, Inwood stated, were to in- 
vestigate, to recommend and to publish. Impressing upon 
his audience that air safety is a divided responsibility, 
he called upon every individual and branch of the avia- 
tion family present to share the responsibility and work 
with the Authority towards increasing the safety factor, 
particularly in non-scheduled civil aviation. Due to the 
large amount of all-year-round flying in the Southwest 
the Air Safety Board plans to open a regional office at 
Fort Worth in the near future, Inwood announced. 

O. M. Mosier, American Airlines’ vice president, sound- 
ed a warning note during the scheduled air transport 
meeting while discussing the probable future course of 
air line expansion. Holding that the first problem is not 
expansion but very existence because operators have not 
made money and as yet fair and reasonable rates have not 
been determined, Mosier begged the question, “What are 
we going to expand on?” He voiced the opinion that 
unbridled expansion, selfishness and discord among the 
operators and hopeful operators could easily result in 
aviation becoming “the most disorganized and despised 
industry in the world,” thereby killing all chances for 
an economically sound expansion program. If there is 
to be a source of expansion, he stated, there must first 
be stabilized, reasonable rates not based on seasonal 
load factors or seasonal revenues; there must be more 
feeder lines; the air lines must have franchise rights for 
the routes they now fly; they must have monies and 
Federal support and participation with the municipali- 
ties for the provision, operation and maintenance of a 
national system of airways and airports. 

Taking exception with many of Mosier’s statements, 
T. E. Braniff, president of the line bearing his name, 
proffered his belief that the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
will not look with favor upon the issuance of certificates 
of convenience and necessity unless the Post Office De- 
partment is prepared to designate specific routes as air 
mail routes, and that it is up to the communities desiring 
air service to bend their efforts in seeing that appropria- 
tions are provided for expansion. “There is nothing in 
the law,” said Mr. Braniff, “that says first, the certificate 
shall be issued ,and next the air line shall become profit- 
able operators, and then next, perhaps, there shall be ex- 





MOSS PATTERSON 
Re-elected president of the Southwest Aviation Conference at the Fort 
Worth meeting, Patterson predicted even greater accomplishments for 
the militant organization during 1939-1940. Re-elected with Patterson 
were C. R. Mooney, ed and Alfred MacDonald, vice- 
president. 





tensions or new lines created. The law says that there 
shall be new lines created.” 

The chief of the United States Weather Bureau of the 
New Orleans region, Mr. W. F. McDonald, presented a 
thorough picture of what’s being done towards improv- 
ing airways weather information and forecasting. He 
sketched in detail a unijue compilation of airways 
weather information now being collected and filed by a 
large staff of WPA workers at the New Orleans office, 
covering specific weather data year in and year out at 
specific places over a wide territory. Already the mili- 
tary services have used these compilations for the pur- 
pose of strategic planning and base-building. He also 
pointed out that the type of weather service provided is 
in direct proportion to the amount of money appro- 
priated for that service by Congress and that lack of 
money and lack of trained personnel is the Weather 
Bureau’s greatest handicap. Present needs include four 
weather maps a day instead of two; an extended network 
of reports, including reports from the oceans as well as 
from the land; installation of more teletypes; and wider 
application of upper air observations. 


HE Friday luncheon address was made by Col. John 

H. Jouett, newly elected president of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce, on “The American Aircraft In- 
dustry.” Recalling the war days when America was sud- 
denly called upon to build 25,000 airplanes, and deliv- 
ered 2,000 prior to the Armistice, Jouett emphasized the 
point that the American aircraft industry today can 
handle the planned military expansion program “without 
putting one more brick or piece of mortar in a factory,” 
and that the industry cannot only meet the demand, but 

















can take care of any normal foreign order that might 
come to it. Answering the critics who maintain that the 
aircraft manufacturers are selling our best equipment 
abroad, Jouett explained how our own nation has not or- 
dered sufficient planes to take care of production, profits 
have been nil, that what profits have accrued from export 
business has been put right back into research. The N. A. 
C. A. is suffering from lack of funds in the present expan- 
sion program and that discrepancy must be corrected if 
the United States maintains quality second to none. 
Jouett also touched on the plight of the private-owner 
manufacturers, who will eventually be called upon by the 
government, yet to date have received no encouragement 
from our government. “The members of the aviation 
industry are small in number.” he concluded, “but our 
voice is loud and it is by such meetings as these that our 
voice can be heard.” 

Jerome Lederer, chief engineer, Aero Insurance Under- 
writers, delivered an enlightening address on the subject 
of “Vanity vs. Gravity.” which dealt with the causes of 
many accidents in non-scheduled flying. “Last year in 
private flying,” Lederer pointed out, “several hundred 
airplanes were severely damaged and at least two hundred 
people were badly hurt or killed because of carelessness, 
bravado or exhibitionism in the air.” One out of every 
five airplanes crack up each year; most of the accidents 
are caused by intangible personal elements—the so-called 
human element; and among the most prominent in the 
cause of accidents is over-confidence or personal vanity. 
SIQOUTHWESTERN Air Progress” was the title of 

S Wm. G. Skelly’s address to the group on Friday 
afternoon. Reviewing the remarkable growth of avia- 
tion in the southwestern region from the earliest days, 
Skelly called upon the Conference to remember that the 
greatest tasks are just ahead, and that corrective legisla 
tion, adequate national defense, education, expanded 
ground facilities are some of the most important ones. 
rhrough a well supported and powerful Southwest Avia- 
tion Conference, Skelly said, these tasks could be easily 
handled for the benefit of the nation and the region as 
well, 

Highlight address of the entire conference was the 
stirring speech by Major Al Williams at the Friday night 
banquet. Bringing the government to task for a waver- 
ing, compass-less air policy, Williams recounted his ex- 
periences and observations while on a _ recent trip to 
Europe, detailing the present highly developed status 
of foreign military ait powers. (See Southern Flight. 
March, 1939.) 

The Conference had the pris ilege of hearing two splen- 
did addresses at the Saturday luncheon, one from Elwood 
B. Cole, Civil Aeronautics Authority, and the other from 
Roscoe Turner National speed champ. Cole explained the 
coordination program that was being worked out be- 
tween the various state aviation departments and_ the 
Federal government. States contemplating legislation 
now have an opportunity to work through a C. A. A. 
clearing house for information regarding what other 
states are doing. Turner, touching on many subjects of 
current interest, gave a whimsical and enjoyable dis- 
course of the importance ot speed flying to technical 
development. 

The two most illuminating discussion panels concerned 
Feeder Air Lines and Non-Scheduled Aviation. An ex- 
ceptionally intelligent approach to the feeder line idea 
was presented by Vernon Dorrell of the Vega Airplane 
Company, who described in detail every angle of the 
subject including type of aircraft applicable, personnel, 
flight operations, requirements for airports, maintenance 
facilities, schedules, routes, airway aids and all the other 
related factors. 
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The Non-Scheduled group had the privilege of hearing 
Jay Taylor of the Halliburton company speak pointedly 
on the problems of the fleet owner and roundly condemn 
administration of the present Civil Air Regulations. Clare 
Bunch, president of the Monocoupe Corporation, de- 
scribed the dilemmas of the manufacturer; while Frank 
Say of Booth-Henning. Inc., tore into the crippling and 
costly regulations affecting the repair and maintenance of 
aircraft in non-scheduled service. 

Out of the lively discussion panels came material for 
many important resolutions, which were adopted durin2 
the general session on Saturday afternoon, March 4, prior 
to the arrival of Clinton M. Hester, Administrator of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. The resolutions covered a 
national airport development program sponsored by the 
government, air making, intelligent state air planning, 
alleviation of regulations governing non-scheduled civil 
aviation, a $5,000,000 appropriation for feeder air route 







operations, government loans to private enterprise for 
construction of hangar facilities, simplification and al- 
leviation of Federal Communications Commission regula- 
tions governing aircraft radio, provision for inviting the 
State of Arizona to affiliate with the Conference, exten- 
sion and improvement of the weather services, and a final 
resolution deploring the recent publicity issued by the 
C. A. A., which inferred that present types of aircraft 
are unsafe in regard to spinning and stalling char- 
acteristics. 

ESTER arrived immediately after adoption of resolu- 

tions, and delivered an extemporaneous address 
with subsequent questions and answers from the floor 
covering a variety of pressing aviation problems and 
what the C. A. A. is doing to solve those problems. The 
final business session was marked by a very evident feel- 
ing of good will and common purpose between the 
Authority representatives present and the delegates from 
every walk of southwestern aviation life. 

Held simultaneously with the Conference was _ the 
South Central Regional Meeting of the “99” club, an 
association of licensed women pilots. As is the custom of 
all Southwestern aviation get-togethers, many good times 
were enjoyed between sessions. On Thursday afternoon 
an elaborate rodeo and chuck wagon party was staged 
on the Ernest Allen ranch, sponsored jointly by the Fort 
Worth Chamber of Commerce, the aviation divisions of 
the Gulf Oil Corporation and the Texas Company, and 
the Chuck Wagon Gang of Wichita Falls, who prepared 
the food. Saturday night the ladies in attendance were 
royally entertained with a Mexican party at Colonial 
Hills Country Club, while the men staged their annual 
stag affair at the Show Boat. The elaborate stag party 
was sponsored by American Airlines, Pan American 
Airways, Transcontinental & Western Air and Delta Air 
Lines. Too much credit cannot be given “Red” Mosier 
for the success of this latter affair. 

The Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce absorbed the 
heavy deficit of the Conference, and many delegates ex- 
pressed hope that henceforth the annual meetings would 
pay their own way. The deficit ran close to $800, largely 
due to the inadequacy of the five dollar registration fee to 
cover three luncheons and a banquet, promotion and 
mailing expense together with other costs incident to 
proper administration of a large convention. Last year’s 
conference was of two days duration while the Fort 
Worth sessions ran three full days; yet the registration 
fee remained the same. This probably contributed more 
to the deficit than any other one factor and everyone 
agreed that a new method should be applied for all future 
meetings. With the exception of the poor financial out- 
come, the second annual Southwest Aviation Conference 
was a brilliant success. 
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TWIN WASPS 
for Northwest's D0C3's 





To accommodate its fast-growing passenger traffic, Northwest Airlines 
will soon be flying new Douglas DC-3’s on its route to the Pacific 


Northwest. Like every other airplane in Northwest's service, each of these 


big transports will be powered by dependable Pratt & Whitney engines. 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 


One of the four divisions of 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION ~- EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





GHO Set-up Ideal For Expansion 





By Tom Ashley 


N° that the ball has started rolling in expanding 
the nation’s air power, observers—and authorities, 
too—have found in the General Headquarters Air Force 
plastic material which lends itself readily, if not too 
easily, to a new and larger shape. 

New pilots, new men and new materiel will be needed, 
but these alone do not make an air force. Five years ago 
all the personnel and equipment on hand did not make 
an air force in the otherwise abundantly-rich United 
States. The turning point in the air power in this country 
was reached in 1935 when the GHQ Air Force came into 
being as the nation’s first mobile, constantly ready com- 
bat air organization capable of springing into action on 
short notice. Thus when the present expansion was or- 
dered, the army found in the GHQ Air Force an estab- 
lished, well-organized unit needing not reorganization 
and reshaping but the addition of strength. 

New combat units are to be created from those already 
in operation. Senior pilots will become tutors of their 
juniors and both later will coach the newcomers in 
tactical operations. For the new units both army and 
civilian schools will provide new manpower. And from 
mass orders private corporations will manufacture addi- 
tional aircraft of the highest quality available. This, less 
details, is the picture we get from preparations already 
set in motion. 

The GHQ Air Force’s position in the national defense 
scheme has been set forth on several occasions. Major 
General Frank M. Andrews, its first commanding general, 
has described it best, we think. 


N this light it is fitting that we recite the position of 

the air force. We quote from General Andrews, who 
wrote these words for Southern Flight three years ago. 
They still apply, perhaps more so than at that time, 
because of increasing importance given to the air forces 
of the world. Here is the way he sizes up the matter: 

“Air power today is an important factor in the rela- 
tionships between nations. The various countries with 
their different racial psychologies and geographical situa- 
tions have organized their air forces to exert air power 
each according to its own conception and need. 

“In the United States present official thought is that 
there should be two air forces—naval aviation as a part 
of the fleet to support the United States fleet, and the 
army air force, a part of the United States Army. The 
GHQ Air Force is that part of the army air force located 
within the continental limits of the United States. 

“The GHQ Air Force is a part of the army but that 
does not mean that its operations are necessarily in direct 
support of the ground forces. The present great range 
of our bombardment aviation, the backbone or basic ele- 
ment of the air force, makes it a very potent factor in the 
defense of our country against foreign aggression at 
distances far beyond the sphere of influence of the 
ground forces. A strong GHQ Air Force, properly 
equipped, manned and trained, will serve as a powerful 
deterrent to any potential enemy contemplating an at- 
tack upon our shores. Should an attack nevertheless be 
undertaken, the air force will be informed through 
various agencies and means of the location, composition, 
direction of movement and probable intentions of the 
enemy, and will strike him at the proper place and time. 
In some cases this will be far at sea and in others it 





will be close to shore or on shore. 

“The mission of the air force, like that of the army, 
is defensive. Its sole reason for existence is defense of 
our homeland and insular possessions. This thought 
should be kept clearly in mind when speaking of striking 
the enemy and other offensive operations. An air force 
cannot dig trenches and erect barbed wire entanglements 
in the air. Though its mission is defensive, it operates 
only through the attack. The GHQ Air Force will make 
no attacks except against an enemy which has first 
definitely committed himself to make war against us. 
In that event only do we plan offensive operations against 
those of his forces that are attacking us or threatening 
to attack us. 

“An enemy might attack the United States by air- 
planes, by ground armies or by both. Airplanes can be 
launched against us from carriers or shore bases in 
adjacent territory or even in our own country should the 
enemy succeed in establishing himself thereon. The 
initial action of the GHQ Air Force is the same in any 
case—find the enemy and strike him hard. Enemy ground 
forces are best attacked when crowded aboard the ships 
on which they must come against us from overseas, and 
their airplanes are best struck when similarly crowded 
on carriers or at their bases. We do not wait until the 
enemy ground forces are ashore and able to maneuver, 
nor do we wait for his airplanes to take the air before 
attacking them. In the former case they are too scat- 
tered and too well protected to be dislodged easily. In 
the latter case they are in three dimensional space and 
are elusive. As mosquitos are more effectively eradicated 
at their breeding places than in flight, the enemy forces 
are more susceptible to air force action when they are 
concentrated than when they are deployed and in posi- 
tion to fight. However, to provide against every con- 
tingency, we have a class of aviation, pursuit, whose 
mission is to intercept and destroy enemy aircraft in 
flight; and another class, attack aviation, which is ef- 
fective against troops wherever they may be. 

“To summarize then, there are four classes of tactical 
aviation. They are: observation to discover and main- 
tain surveillance over hostile forces threatening the at- 
tack; bombardment designed and capable of carrying 
heavy loads of bombs to great distances; attack to carry 
light bombs to lesser distances than bombardment and 
also to lay down heavy concentrations of machine gun 
fire, smoke and chemicals, and pursuit to intercept and 
destroy hostile aircraft in flight. 

“An air force cannot be hastily improvised after out- 
break of war, because of the length of time required to 
build airplanes and accessory equipment, and to train 
personnel. It has already been shown that an air force 
in being properly and adequately equipped, manned and 
trained, is a strong deterrent to war and is most effective 
should war nevertheless ensue, in the early stages of 
that war. 

“It accordingly follows that the GHQ Air Force should 
be maintained in peace at a high degree of readiness for 
war. It should be so organized, trained, manned and 
equipped as to be ready at all times to operate against 
an enemy on short notice. This is the objective toward 
which we are striving.” 

Concluding, General Andrews points out that “a strong 
and well prepared army air force, ready at all times for 
action, is a vital element in our national defense.” 
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Keepin 


” a recent bulletin issued 
by The National Associa- 
tion of State Aviation Offi- 
cials great concern was ex- 
pressed regarding the plans 
of the C. A. A. for training 
the 20,000 new pilots of 
which we have heard so 
much recently. We haven't 
consulted our slide rule and 
can't vouch for the figures 
showing that the training 
will run as low as $5.00 and, 
in some cases, $3.00 per 
hour. They ask how this can 
help aviation when not only 
those giving the training will 
go bankrupt but will also cut 
the threats of their competi- 
tors who don’t happen to be 
fortunate enough to be in on 
the mass training program. 
We can’t answer this ques- 
tion but will pass it on to 
you for some head scratch- 
ing. We have always been 
under the impression that 
someone would have to 
break the vicious cycle and 
get aviation into quantity 
production which, in turn, means lower prices. Maybe 
this will turn the trick. There is a great difference be- 
tween low cost instruction and “cheap” instruction. 
* * * 


E dry land terrapins, sitting high and dry, several 

hundred feet above sea level, don’t seem very en- 
thused over plans of the C. A. A. to develop seaplane 
flying by the installation of numerous seaplane bases 
along our coast lines and inland waterways. But we 
should be enthusiastic about this move since the materials 
for the projects are to be supplied by the government 
from surplus materials on hand and labor and materials 
to be purchased are to be furnished by the localities and 
communities to be benefited. It looks like a boon to this 
up and a’ comin’ sport. It may be that some of the 
inland lads will get busy and run a pipe line to the coast 
and put some of their hangar hangers-on to sucking in- 
stead of blowing. Then, they, too, could do some sea- 
plane flying. 

+ 7 * 


HE aviation industry has been reminded of the great 

help extended it by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion in a statement recently released from Washington. 
According to the statement 154 new airports have been 
constructed, improvements and extensions made to 494 
other airports and hundreds of air navigation aids have 
been placed. The WPA expenditure on these projects 
has exceeded $112,000,000. 


* * wt 


EWS has been received of the completion of the new 
administration building on the Memphis Municipal 
Airport. It is rated as among the most beautiful in the 
U.S. A. We want to be among the first to congratulate 





GUESS WHO 


When Tex Rankin, winner of the International Acrobatic Com- 
petition, recently cut a few capers over the Golden Gate In- 
ternational Exposition in San Francisco, he unconsciously 
depicted in smoke a perfect profile of a very well known 
figure in the aviation industry. Can you guess who it is? If 
not, we might as well tell you—it’s R. W. (Shorty) Schroeder, 
vice president of United Air Lines. The photo was snapped by 
Los Angeles’ Town House picture-taking air host, Ralph Carter. 


Memphis on her new build- 
ing and assure her that the 
only thing we appreciate 
more than a beautiful and 
useful administration build- 
ing is low hangar rent. 


* od * 


ELL sir, the air lines 
have gone back to 
barnstorming. World’s Fair 
visitors will be able to take 
a 100 mile aerial cruise on 
a model air line for as little 
as $3 through an operating 
agreement between Amer- 
ican Airlines, Transcontinen- 
tal & Western Air, Eastern 
and United. The flights will 
be conducted from North 
Beach Airport and passen- 
gers will have the opportu- 
nity to see Manhattan and 
environs from the air. A 
special bus service will be 
maintained from the Avia- 
tion Building on the Fair 
grounds to the North Beach 
Airport and return. The air 
lines believe that after many 
people make their first flight 
in modern transports, operated just as if they were in 
regular scheduled service, many will become regular air 
line customers. . 
+ * * 
HE first mass instruction of high school students in 
the principles of aviation ever to be conducted in the 
United States was sponsored recently by TWA at Albu- 
querque, with 2,000 boys and girls in attendance. In- 
struction consisted of lectures by TWA’s educational 
director, John Vale, and a number of air line pilots. 
Actual flights in Douglas DC-3’s were also awarded the 
high school students. The project had its origin in a sug- 
gestion by Thomas H. Beck, president of the Crowell 
Publishing Company and ardent aviation enthusiast. The 
obvious benefits from such an undertaking are quite auto- 
matic and similar programs should be widely adopted by 
other operators interested in the proper introduction of 
scheduled flight to American youth. 
% * * 


SILZEEP that nose down!” is the newest of the old 

warnings issued by the Air Safety Board of the 
C. A. A. In a recent bulletin issued by that board it was 
pointed out that the old warning, which has long had 
white whiskers, is being neglected or ignored and that 
the heeding of the warning would have prevented 51 acci- 
dents and saved 47 lives during the past few months. 
Although the “Keep that nose down” violation headed 
the list other warnings were: 

“Keep a good margin above stalling speed when flying 
in gusty air’—“F lat turns invite stalls and spins”—“Do 
not be fooled by the increase in ground speed resulting 
from a down-wind turn”—‘‘Maintain a safe margin of 
altitude when flying over mountainous regions”—*Acro- 


(Continued on Page 26) 





















The New Continental 65 H. P. Aeronca Seaplane on Edo Floats re- 


cently approved by the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 





AERONCA CHIEF 65 
po. ERED with the new Continental 65 H. P. engine, 


the new Aeronca “Chief” 65 series have been ap- 
proved by the Civil Aeronautics Authority. Both the land- 
plane and seaplane models follow the same basic design 
and construction as the present 50 series. The “Chief” 


65 is a two-place, side-by-side, strut-braced, high wing 
monoplane, the landplane having a gross load of 1150 
Ibs.. and a useful load of 480 Ibs. The seaplane model 


grosses at 1253 lbs... with a useful load of 473 lbs. 


Improved streamlining coupled with the additional 
horsepower provides increased performance, which adds 
considerable advanced details to the model especially 
insofar as more practical cross country operations and 
economy Is concerned. 

The landplane model has a top speed of 105 m.p.h., a 
cruising speed of 95 m.p.h., a landing speed of 35 m.p.h., 
rate of climb (first minute) 600 feet, and a service 
ceiling of 15.000 feet. 

{As a seaplane equipped with Edo floats, the “65” tops 
at 100 m.p.h., cruises at 90 m.p.h., lands at 40 m.p.h., 
climbs 500 feet the first minute and boasts a service 
ceiling of 13.500 feet. 


RCA MODEL AVR-15 RECEIVER 


ESIGNED to approach the standards of airline radio 

equipment in performance yet small enough for easy 
installation in light aircraft, the RCA AVR-15 and 15A 
receiver is tunable over the radio range and weather 
broadeast band of 200 to 410 KCs. A switch is provided 
for instant change over to the traffic control frequency 
of 278 KC, an important feature when approaching an 
airport with the receiver tuned to the range signals, 
especially in bad weather or heavy traffic conditions. 


Another outstanding feature of the new model is its 
selectivity. Due to the difficulty of reception from simul- 
taneous ranges now in operation over the nation, the 
manufacturer has provided a Simultaneous Audio Filter 





New Equipment Review 





permitting a pronounced degree of selection between 
voice and range transmissions by tuning alone. 

The AVR-15 may be operated from dry A & B batteries, 
from the power developed by the RCA AVT-15 trans- 
mitter, or from a special approved vibrator power unit 


known as the AVA-5I. 


The new receiver has specially constructed shock 
mount brackets, fastened to the case in four different 
positions so that the unit may be easily mounted in al- 
most any location in the airplane. In addition, location 
of the receiver with regard to the radio beacon antenna 
may be completely disregarded as the antenna trans- 
mission line may be run between receiver and antenna 
in any convenient manner. 


The AVR-15 has a power output better than 300 milli- 
watts into 600 ohm phones. It is 5%¢” high, 614” long 
and less than 5” wide. Complete transmission line sys- 
tem for coupling to any properly constructed radio 


beacon antenna is furnished by the manufacturer. 


DC-4 APPROVED 


LLMINATING many months of engineering, exhaus- 

tive research and testing, the four-engined, 42-pas- 
senger Douglas DC-4 has been granted an airworthiness 
certificate by the Civil Aeronautics Authority. It is the 
largest commercial landplane in the world. The C. A. A. 
set aside the landing speed requirements prescribed in 
section 04.700 of the Civil Air Regulations to award the 
certificate in that the landing speed of the DC-4 was 79 
m.p.h., when loaded to the foremost center of gravity. 
The Authority held that the landing speed with the center 
of gravity in its forwardmost position is determined by 
conditions of control and does not imply any increase in 
normal speed of approach to a landing above what would 
normally correspond to a landing speed of 70 miles per 
hour. 


Development and construction of the huge transport, 
together with engineering, research and testing cost ap- 
proximately $2,400,000. Wind tunnel tests were con- 
ducted at the Guggenheim Aeronautical Laboratory, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. There were 1,000 separate 
wind tunnel tests with average flying time per run of 25 
minutes. Total flying time in the wind tunnel was 450 
hours at a tunnel air speed of 175 m.p.h., equivalent to 
78,000 miles. 


Other tests included vibration tests of fuel tanks under 
all possible conditions. The 325 gallon fuel tank, the 100 
gallon fuel tank, outboard oil tank, inboard oil tank and 
the alcohol (de-icer) tank were subjected to 125 hours of 
vibration at 2,000 cycles per minute at the 190 m.p.h. 
cruising speed. This is equivalent to over 23,000 miles 
of flying. 


Fifty separate drop test landings were made with the 
main landing gear and attachments. Maximum impact 
force reached 120,000 pounds. Twenty-five tests were 
made on the nose wheel at an impact force of 54,000 
pounds. Some 83,000 engineering hours were consumed 
by 160 other major construction and proof tests. 


The DC-4 has made 119 test flights covering every 
possible condition and type of operation in more than 
1,000 individual tests. The ship has made 132 take-offs 
and landings and has over 118 hours in the air. After 
C. A. A. approval all testing equipment was removed 
and luxurious interior appointments equipping the plane 
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The Douglas DC-4—World’s Mightiest Commercial Land Plane 





for service have been installed. As a sleeper plane 30 o1 
$2 passengers may be carried. Provisions are made for 
a crew of 4 

Other data follow: 


Specifications and Performance 


High speed 245 M. P.H 


Cruising (at 65% power 199 M. P.H 
Landing speed (full load 70 M. P.H. 
Service ceiling 22.800 fr 
Absolute ceiling 24,600 ft 
Fuel 1,650 gals 
Span 138° Ny 
Length 97° 7” 
Maximum height 24s 
Maximum thickness of wing a” 
Propeller diameter 14° 
Engines (four 1400 H. P.) ea 5600 H. P 


Gross weight 60.000 Ibs 


Production models 65,000 Ibs 


Useful load 20.000 Ibs 


Tread 314” 
Main wheels 65” dia 
Nose wheel 44” dia. 
Weight of nose wheel with fittings and retraction gear 802 lbs 


W eight tor 


Main wheel tires 


4715 lbs 


375 Ibs. ea 


main wheels complete, with retraction gear 


Tubes 60 lbs. ea. 


2000 H. P. DUPLEX-CYCLONE 


HE Wright Aeronautical Corporation has announced 
production of its new 18-cylinder, double-row, air- 
cooled radial engine rated at 2,000 H. P. Designated as 
the “Duplex-Cyclone,” the new engine has been under 
secret development for two years at the Wright factory 
with the assistance of Army Air Corps engineers. 
Two of these engines powered the new long range Con- 


solidated Flying Boat which recently made its initial 
flight test carying 52 passengers and a crew of five. The 
engine will be adapted to both commercial and military 
aircraft. 

The Air Corps will display the Duplex-Cyclone in its 
exhibit in the aviation building at the New York World’s 
Fair. 





Shown inspecting the new 18-cylinder, 2000 H. P. Wright Duplex- 
Cyclone is George Chapline (left), Chief Engineer P. B. Taylor, and 
Vice President and General Manager Myron B. Gordon of the Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation. The engine is virtually two 9-cylinder en- 
gines built on one crankcase and using a common crankshaft. 




































SOUTHERN FLIGHT 


They’re Stil Underpaid? 


» 


1st November we published two expressions of 


pinion on the subject 


st salaries. One writer, an ex-pilot, maintained that pilots are gen- 


oat 


underpaid while the other, an airplane owner, to 
Pp 


%k the opposite 


tand his month we received the following answer from the ex-pilot. 


ALiMA A iiie 


ERE is my answer to “They're Not!” underpaid with 
all respect to you who wrote it. 
Let’s take your article by paragraphs and see how we 
come out. 
Paragraph Vo. ]: 
tional case. You are paying your pilot living wages now, 


Granted, you do have an excep- 


and you are giving him a chance, as I| see it, to learn 
your business or some phase of it which is most con- 
siderate of you; but, you probably do a comparatively 
small amount of flying, and your pilot evidently has time 
to help in your office. Due to the number of hours | 
suspect you fly, | would say your pilot has an excep- 
tional opportunity, shall we say, to receive schooling 
along with a salary. But also, I doubt whether or not 
your pilot is in the group of old timers I referred to in 
my article. I do not doubt his ability, but imagine he is 
much younger than most of the boys that I contacted for 
information, and if he were flying from 60 to 90 hours 
per month, he would be entirely too busy to give ade- 
quate thought to the office or his flying to be efficient at 
either. Yes, yours is an exceptional case. 

Paragraph No. 2: You did not say much there except 
make a dirty crack about a pilot being a chauffeur, but 
boy friend, take a tip from me. Don’t ever call a pilot 
a chauffeur to his face unless you desire to do battle. If 
you had any idea what one has to know to hold a com- 
mercial pilot’s license and instrument rating today, you 
would not call them that. Those boys have spent many 
hard earned dollars keeping themselves up to date so 
that they can give their employer the best there is to be 
had. However, with only one exception so far as I can 
learn, the companies have stood all expenses of their 
pilots obtaining their instrument rating. This, of course, 
is as the companies having pilots all know, insurance to 
themselves and their equipment. But this also adds more 
responsibility to the pilot, and by all means he needs a 
clear, worry free, mind while making an instrument flight. 
So, back to what he is able to be laying away each month 
for his rainy day. 

1 will not mention your friends that pay their pilots 
$150 per month. The ones that pay $400 are not quite so 
far out of line. But I still say, | would cance! out any 
trip | had planned if I found the pilot was only drawing 
$400 per month salary, for I know his mind is not free 
of financial worry. 

Paragraph No. 3: You are correct about supply and 
demand. Yet, that does not keep a pilot with whom you 
are riding easy at mind if he is having financial diffi- 
culties. Again, it reverts back to your own safety. 

Paragraph No. 4: 1 am afraid you did not read my 
article carefully. If you will remember, I stated I thought 
the low salaries were due to oversight of what a clear 
mind meant to your safety, and what your pilot might 
be thinking about if he had a letter in one pocket signed 
by Plez Remit, and an empty bill fold in the other, when 
he should be watching and thinking about that flock of 
gadgets directly in front of him. So far as being prac- 
tically in his boss’ family, the old pilots I speak of have 
families of their own whom they enjoy being with. You 
may be right about the young unmarried boys. 


Paragraph No. 5: You've got me there. Let’s stay 
out of politics by all means. 

Paragraph No. 6: Now, my friend, I'm afraid you 
have confessed that you associate mostly with beginners 
of the business. I remember when I got my first pair of 
long pants. Brother, was I hot! O. K. I felt the same 
way the time I felt the old Canuck roll to a stop on my 
solo, and I'll admit I felt that way for quite some time. 
I still lay the cause of the bald spot on my dome to wear- 
ing my helmet to picture shows, but | soon got over my 
long pants lift, and I'll admit my ability to fly filled me 
full of ego for a much longer time. I did, after a matter 
of some ten years, decide | had an awful lot yet to learn, 
and I believe the same few you speak of that think they 
are God’s chosen people will do the same after they have 
qualified for the group of old heads of which I write. 
I’m sure no pilot wants the world to give him a living. 
Pilots are not that kind of men. In fact, I haven’t heard 
the boys squaking about their salaries. I only asked them 
to give me an outline of their financial standing and how 
much, if any, that they were worried about their future. 
Then, after summing this up, I for no reason at all ex- 
cept to promote safety to you and every other private 
owner like yourself, wrote my article. You see, as I said 
before, | have no ax to grind, but if by wearing my arm 
out grinding on this writing, | can prevent even one 
forced landing in which even no one would get a scratch, 
I would be most happy. 

Paragraph No.7: You can find boys, not pilots, fresh 
out of aviation schools to do the same things. Would an 
air line hire them as captains? Would you send your 
family on a trip with them? Did you hire the student 
lawyer? 

Paragraph No. 8: 
every boy taking up aviation could read. It is a sincere 
thought, and one that I can not say enough compli- 
mentary words about, providing you can show me how 
anyone can be a competent pilot and still give any time 
to other lines of business. I know now you and I are 
talking about two entirely separate types of pilots. | 
positively know from past experience that private pilots 
flying high speed multi-motored ships 60 to 90 hours 
per month, all over the country have their hands full 
while on the ground as well as in the air. Do you have 
any idea how many changes are made daily in the radio 
range stations over the United States? How many re- 
ports come out on the conditions of the fields that they 
could go into last week and can not this week, or vice 
versa, and many other things that he had better know 
when his boss asks him? 

May I suggest that before you attempt writing articles 
on aviation that you learn something about the business. 
How far do you think I could get attempting to write 
about the business you have spent many years learning? 
No, I would not even attempt it. But if I were entering 
the same busines in which you are engaged, I would 
surely appreciate any of the valuable information which 
[ am sure you could give me, and please remember that 
is exactly what I am trying to do for many of my friends 

(Continued on Page 24) 


You have something here I wish 
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Millions Spent In Development 


@ Over $44,000,000 was spent in research and development by Amer- 
ican manufacturers of airplanes, engines and propellers to improve 
American aircraft during the last five years, according to a comprehen- 
sive survey of the industry revealed by John H. Jouett, president of 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America. This develop- 
ment work actually cost the industry 63 per cent more than its net 
profit for the five year period. 

Covering operations during the years 1934 to 1938, inclusive, the 
survey embraced the 37 producing airplane, engine and propeller manu- 
facturers in the United States. Only five of the companies were not 
in business for the full period. In that time the manufacturers had 
gross sales of $468,000,000, the forty-four millions spent in develop- 
ing new equipment representing 9.4 per cent of the industry’s gross 
sales. The aggregate profits, after taxes, amounted to $27,000,000, or 
a net of 5.8 per cent. Approximately $12,000,000 was paid in taxes. 
Exports amounted to $143,000,000, or 30.6 per cent of the total. 

As a result of the industry’s heavy investment in technical develop- 
ment, it has continued to produce airplanes of recognized superiority 
throughout the world. 


Stratoliner Flight Tests Resumed 


@ Flight testing of the Boeing 307 Stratoliner was resumed last week 
with the initial flight of the second ship in the Stratoliner series. 
Edmund T. Allen, who recently joined the Boeing Aircraft Company 
as Director of Aerodynamics and Flight Research, was at the controls 
of the huge craft as chief test pilot. In his former capacity as an 
independent test pilot, Allen conducted all but the last few tests of the 
original Stratoliner 

With the recent flight, Pilot Allen and his crew began a methodic 
compilation of further data as part of the rigorous test program out- 
lined for the airplane. The manufacturer’s flight tests will continue 
until all details have been thoroughly covered. The plane will then be 
released to the Civil Aeronautics Authority for the further exacting 
tests required by the government prior to licensing it for commercial 
service. 


New Martin Addition Completed 


@ The new brick, concrete, steel and glass factory addition to the 
Glen L. Martin Comuany plant at Middle River, Maryland, has been 
completed and the production floor turned over to the manufacturing 
department for occupancy. 

The new building cost approximately $1,800,000 and is part of an 
expansion program which also included $900,000 for additional machin- 
ery and equipment. With this addition, the Martin plant becomes the 
largest unit aircraft factory in the United States 


United Declares Dividend 


@ A dividend of 75c per share on the capital stock was recently de 
clared by the Board of Directors of United Aircraft Corporation. The 
dividend will be payable June 15 to stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 1. As of recent date there were approximately 2,649,- 
437 shares of capital stock outstanding. 


Start New Ryan Factory 


@ A new $150,000 aircraft factory and office building for the Ryan 
Aeronautical Company is now under construction on Lindbergh Field, 
San Diego, Calif., and will be completed soon according to an an- 
nouncement by T. Claude Ryan, president of the firm. 

The new buildings were begun following receipt of recent substan- 
tial orders which have necessitated expansion of Ryan manufacturing 
facilities for its military and commercial planes and for aircraft parts 
for other companies 
200 x 275 feet, of steel and sawtooth roof 
construction. A two-story office building 42 x 120 feet for the com- 


The new factory will be 


pany’s executive and engineering departments will adjoin the factory. 


Giant Airliner Planned By Lockheed 


@ The Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, Calif., has announced 
plans for the development of a four-engined airliner. The plane will 
be known av the “Excalibur” and will be designed to carry 21 to 28 
passengers and a crew of three 

Four engines, each producing 600 horsepower for take-off, will be 
used in the new Lockheed. It will have a top speed of 241 MPH, 
cruising speed of 220 MPH and a non-stop flying range of more than 
2100 miles. Wing span will be 95 feet and overall length 74 feet 2 
inches. The plane will have a gross weight of 27,500 pounds including 
1100 gallons of fuel 

Construction of the new model will be started late this year and 
the first “Excalibur” is expected to be finished by the spring of 1940. 


Lockheed 212 to South America 


@ A projected 25,000 mile demonstration tour which will encompass 
most of the major countries south of the Mexican border, was in- 
augurated recently by the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, 
Calif., with its new 212 Military fighter. This tour is in response to 
invitations from nearly fifteen governments of Central and South 
American countries. 

The plane will be gone for nearly six months and will stop at 
capitol cities, population centers and major military ports. It is esti- 
mated that 500,000 people will see and inspect the plane during the 
trip. 

The first stop will be made at Vera Cruz where officials of the 
Mexican Army will test the plane. It will then proceed to Guatamela, 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and the Canal Zone. 

Starting south again the plane will be flown to Colombia and Vene- 
zuela; down the west coast of South American through Ecuador, Peru 
and Chile to Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Lockheed officials said the airplane, complete with military equip- 
ment, has a top speed of 220 miles per hour, can climb to 10,000 feet 
in 11 minutes and carries enough fuel to cruise non-stop for nearly 
five hours. 


Ken-Royce Engines to Air Corps 


@ The United States Army Air Corps has pladed an order for a 
number of Ken-Royce (formerly LeBlond) model SF-90 h.p. radial, 
air cooled engines with the Ken-Royce Aircraft Engine Co., Fairfax 
Airport, Kansas City, Mo., it was announced recently. 

These engines are intended for use in observation balloon power cars. 
Other present users of Ken-Royce engines include: Bellanca Aircraft 
Corporation, Culver Aircraft Corporation, Goetaverken Company 
(Sweden) and Rearwin Airplanes. 


17 Years of Douglas Production 


@ Interesting facts concerning the total business transacted by the 
original Davis-Douglas Company, forerunner of the present Douglas 
Aircraf: Company, Inc., was made known in a report issued in April, 
as of November 30, 1938. The company started in 1921, with an order 
for three planes at a total cost of $124,000. 

During the 17 year period, 2,326 planes have been manufactured and 
delivered with a total valuation of $97,765,775. 1,428 planes, valued 
at $39,532,242 were delivered to the United States Army Air Corps; 
302 planes valued at $13,413,476 were delivered to the Navy Depart- 
ment and 281 planes with a valuation of $21,201,891 were delivered 
to commercial users. In the export field 197 planes valued at $7,686,- 
375 were for use of military abroad, while 118 valued at $15,931,789 
were sold to foreign commercial airlines. 

Recent activity at the Douglas plant centered particularly on test- 
ing of the DC-5, the high wing tricycle plane, being in the air vir- 
tually every day. Benny Howard, veteran United Airlines pilot and 
expert, accompanied by vice president Carl Cover, made an official 
test flight of the huge craft, according to officials. 

Howard has also been spending much time with the DC-4 and will 
soon fly the 65,000 pound giant to Cheyenne, Wyoming, to United's 
maintenance base tor airline tryouts. 

Douglas consolidated net profits for the first quarter of 1939 is re- 
ported at $771,521.94 or $1.35 a share on the 570,680 shares out- 
standing. Of the total experimental costs written off in 1937 and 1938, 
$1,327,060 was applicable to development of the DC-4. 

The current backlog of the Douglas Company is approximately 
$33,100,000 of well-balanced orders for commercial and military air- 
craft. 


Vega Employment At Peak 


@ More than 350 workmen are now employed at the Vega Airplane 
Company's Burbank, Calif., plant, officials of that company revealed 
a short time ago. The Vega Company, subsidiary of the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation, currently is engaged in completing its first 
model, a six-place low-wing monoplane designed to meet the expand- 
ing requirements of feeder air lines and private owners in this country 
and abroad. 

The prototype, which has already been ordered by Mid-Continent 
Air Lines, is nearly completed and is expected to be ready for test 
flights soon. Meanwhile, the company is fabricating parts for four addi- 
tional planes and doing a small amount of spare parts work for the 
parent company. 


Eastern Plant Sold 


@ The Aircraft Accessories Corporation, Glendale, Calif., announced 
last week that it had acquired ownership and active management of 
the Siebenthaler Manufacturing Company, Kansas City, Mo., according 
to a statement by Ted Lynn, President of the Glendale concern. The 
Siebenthaler firm is well known in the aircraft equipment field. 

The acquisition of the new business adds several lines to the 
specialized products now handled by Aircraft Accessories. The Missouri 
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SCHEDULED AIR TRANSPORT 








Reorganization in TWA 


of the board ot 
New 


@ Ata 
Western 


directors of Transcontinental and 


York, Vincent P 


meeting 


Air, Inc held in Conroy, general 


manager of the airline, was elected vice president in charge ot traftic 
ind sales No ne’ members of the board were elected 

Acceptance of the resignation of five members of the board was 
announced, including Jchn D. Hertz, Sr., John D. Hertz, Jr.,. Harold 
Talbot, John Ritchie and Mare Hellman, all associated with the 
Lehman er yup in the airline 

The resignations fcllowed as a result of the recent sale of Lehman 
Brothers stock ¢ 1 group headed by Jack Frye and Paul Richter, 


backed by Howard Hughes, giving the airline management control of 
the company Nelson S. Talbott, Dayton, Ohio, was named with 
Frye and Richter on an executive committee of five members; the twe 
vacancies are to be filled later 

Meetings of the Executive committee will be held in Kansas City 


month, the yard of Director's 


twice a regular B meeti 
the same city quarterly 

It was revealed, following the board meeting that application had 
been made to the Civil Aeronautics Authority in Washington to make 
Cincinnati the 24th city the air line’s coast to coast and inter 


mediate city routes 


Authorization f new traffic offices at Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Chicago, Washineton, D. ¢ and Dayton, Ohio, were also announced 
These new traffic flices will cost $15,000 each and will be opened 
July 1 

Conroy, a former naval officer, was employed by T. W A. a year 
zo as sales manager During the last 12 years, the had served as 
traffic manager of National Air Transport in Kansas City and New 
York, and also with United and Eastern Air Lines as traffic manager 


in New York City 


Substantial Increase for Braniff 





@ Charles E. Beard, vice president of Braniff Airways, has announced 
a 47.2 per cent increase in passenger traffic for April over the same 
nonth last year. During the same period, the Chicago-Dallas opera 
tion indicates a 37 per cent gain over the same e durir April, 
1938 Braniff’s Texas routes showed an increase of §7.1 per cent for 
Ap ver the sa t la year 

Traffic during the er months expected to hit an all-t 
high view f th fact that the four additional schedule placed 
pera 1 recently ha already met with enthusiastic reception by air 

avelers, M Beard stated 

These new schedule le operation between Dalla und Sar 
Antonio and Dallas and Houston. With these new flights ix p 
Houston and San Anton w have three round trip schedul da 
from Dallas 

WAE Enters 14th Year 

@ Western Air Express, America’s pioneer air line, celebrated t ’ 
day April 17, completing 13 vears of successful operation | uit ne 
was inaugurated on Apr 7 1926. when ( N. lames. now \ pres 
dent of operatior piloted a Douglas M-2 across tl broad expanse t 
three states and gave | Angeles its first packet of a 

The route covered was from Salt Lake City, Utah, and i 8 
hours and forty n s. A month later, Ben Redma Salt Lake bus 
1ess man, made ¢ with pilot James and gained i ¢ 
as America’s fir cia line passe er 

Western \ Ex, I ynly ne t a tew M i ur lines 
etaining its D ng its « paratively briet. history 
WAE has « ] i advances to commercial avia 

Dur x ys’ A t : Kmer t S sy er “ th sery ce { Le 
bridge Alber nada [ viding direc cor t with Trans 
Canada Air Line 

United to Remain in Chicago 

© United A nes have unced that no move from Chicago ss in 
ew s ce they ha 1 terred their general | adquarters t n th 
LaSalle-Wacke suildine t th new headquarter building erected or 
the wn property 59 South Cicer Avenue, directly opposite 
United's hangars a Chicago Municipal Airp 

This move practically assures the management and headquarters 
remaining (hicag d th statement was issued in view rf the 
announcement of certa airlines that the new New York Municipal 


Airport had been selected for their headquarters. With the 


consolida 


tion of all Chicago’s personnel at the company’s new administration 
building, United now has a avroll in that city of 554 pe ple 

The new two-story airport headquarters building with s 37.500 
quare feet, is said by « yany officials to be the largest “exclusively 
aviation” headquarters building in the United States 
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BRANIFF HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 





The Annual Spring Sales Session of Braniff Airways’ traffic depart. 
menf, under the direction of CHAS. E. BEARD, vice president and BILL 
BEATTIE, his assistant, was held at Dallas at the Stonleigh Hotel 
April 13, 14 and 15. Approximately 45 delegates attended the meet- 
ing. T. E. BRANIFF, president and keynoter of the session, stated that 
“1939 is the salesman’s year’ and presented a “president's trophy,” 
a large silver loving cup which will be presented monthly to the 
Braniff traffic office having the best sales record. Attending the meet- 
ing as guests of Braniff Airways, were: PORTER NORRIS, Houston, 
Pan American Airway; LAIGH C. PARKER, Monroe, La., Delta Air 
Lines; M. G. MILLER, Chicago, American Airlines and BILL AUSTIN, 
Kansas City, Mo., Transcontinental and Western Air. Discussion 
leaders during the three-day sales session were: C. G. ADAMS, 
Oklahoma City, secretary-treasurer; REAGAN STUNKEL, Dallas, main- 
tenance superintendent; L. H. LUCKEY, Dallas, operations manager; 
WILLIE PECK, Dallas, Chief Hostess; and LOYD EDEN, Oklahoma City, 
chief ticket auditor. 


In the picture left to right: Standing: Gail Urban, Chicago; W. F. Mc- 
Phail, Kansas City: James Shelby, Fort Worth; Al Aldridge, Houston; 
Gordon Shook, San Antonio; Elmer Ordorff, Corpus Christi; Bill Key, 
Wichita; Russell Rau, Houston; Sitting: Bob Hedberg, Oklahoma City; 
Douglass Wood, Dallas; Bill Beattie, assistant to vice president, 
Oklahoma City; Chas. E. Beard, vice president, Oklahoma City; John 
Cook, Oklahoma City: Jack Daugherty, Brownsville; and Bob Burck, Jr., 
Austin. 





Traffic Gains for TWA 


@ According to the monthly report issued by Transcontinental and 
Western Air, Inc., the upward swing of airline traffic which has 
already topped all spring flying records this year, continued to show 


1 substantial gain throughout April. 


The April report showed a 15 per cent increase in passenger traffic 
ver the previous nth, and 13 per cent over the same month last 

ar. The tf f m of 1939 were the largest in the history of 
he airline, with a gain of 15 per cent in passengers carried over the 
f four hs of 1938 

Air mail showed a !5 per cent increase and air express was up 35 
per cent. The airline flew 6,884,716 passenger miles during the month, 
1 gain of nearly 1,000,000 miles over March, and approximately 
750,000 mil er April, 1938 


The transcontinental flight of the “Sky Chief” is now the fastest of 
any airliner between New York and the Pacific Coast, having been 
nd one-half hours on its westbound and one-half 


,our on the eastbound run 


Eastern Reports Improvement 


@ During the first quarter of 1939 Eastern Air Lines earned $233, 
125.50 after a deduct of $177,346.94 for depreciation, amortization 
and obsolescence; and $70,000 for estimated Federal income tax and 
$30,000 trom earnings as a reserve for contingencies. This represents 
un earning of approximately 56 cents per share and shows a continued 
improveme according to a report issued recently by Capt. E. V. 


Rickenbacker, president and general manager of the corporation. 
A total of 48,396 revenue passengers were carried during the first 
g 
uarter of the year, representing an increase of 12,676 or 35.5 per cent, 
as compared with the first quarter of 1938. 
[he ratio of improvement demonstrated during the first quarter 
of 1939 continues into the second quarter,”” Capt. Rickenbacker stated 


This indicates a greater use of air transportation from year to year.” 


American Earnings Up 


> 


srofit of $23,800.98 was earned for the first quarter of 1939 
y the American Airlines as against a net loss of $232,008.39 in the 
corresponding period of 1938, it was announced recently by C. R. 
Smith, president of the company 

A total of 76,121 revenue passengers were transported during the 
first quarter as compared with 56,365 during the first quarter of 1938, 


a gain of 35.1 per cent. 


Trans-Canada Buys Lockheeds 


@ An order for six new Lockheed 14 transports has recently been 
placed with the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation at Burbank, Calif., by 
Trans-Canada Air Lines. The first plane will be delivered shortly and 
the remaining five in August, it was announced by executives of the 
factory. 

The six new planes, including spare parts and extra equipment, will 
cost in excess of $500,000. 

Upon completion and delivery of the six planes, Trans-Canada will 
have in operation five Lockheed Electra 10-passenger transports and 
fifteen Lockheed 14’s which will constitute the largest fleet of Lock 
heed equipment on any airline in the world 

The adequately trained flying personnel and excellent equipment of 
Trans-Canada affords a modern air transportation system which com 
pares favorably with any airline operating in the United States or 


abroad. 


New Douglas Flagships for American 
© Cc. R. Smith, President of American Airlines, Inc., has just an 
nounced the delivery of five new Douglas Flagships of an original 
purchase of ten from the Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., Santa 
Monica, Calif. 

The new transports are 21-passenger Flagship Clubplanes powered 
by twin 1,100-horse-power motors and brings the Douglas equipment 
used on American Airlines to a total of fifty-three planes. The airline 
continues in the lead as the largest users of Douglas transports in the 
world. 

American Airlines has flown Douglas planes more than 35,000,000 
miles to date which is the equivalent of flying around the world 1,400 
times. More than 425,000,000 passenger miles have been flown, with 
1,749,474 passengers carried. 

Of the passenger total, 84,512 have flown in Flagship Skysleepers 
on transcontinental flights. Approximately 90,000,000 passenger miles 
have been flown by the Skysleepers. 


Increase in Air Express 

@ An increase of 20.4 per cent in air express gross revenue for the 
first quarter of 1939 over the corresponding period of 1938, has been 
announced by the Air Express division of the Railway Express Agency 
Shipments for the three-month period increased 17.9 per cent to a total 
of 185,084. 

Gross revenue for March, 1939, was up to 22.6 per cent over March, 
1938, the report stated. Shipments for the month totaled 71,027, an 
increase of 24.6 per cent over the corresponding month a year ago 





You Say You're Flying There? 


. . + then you will find the 1939 edition of “ Air- 
ports, Established Landing Fields & Seaplane 
Bases in the U.S.” of inestimable value in supply- 
ing information and photographs of your airports 
of destination and the fields along your routes. 
Also, its radio data, state airport maps, and other 
pertinent material will prove of value time and 


time again. 


Send for your copy now! If you are a certificated 


pilot be sure to give your certificate number. 


Price per copy $2.00 in U. S. and Canada. 
e ———— 
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Private Flying Division On Inspection Tour 
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Shown above are C. A. A. representatives charged with administra. 
tion of the Government's flight training program now going into the 
final stretch at thirteen colleges. While in Fort Worth the group from 
Washington were entertained at an informal banquet by local airmen. 
In the photo, left to right (front row): Edwin W. Ritchey, contractor for 
flight instruction to 30 North Texas Agricultural College students; 
George E. Haddaway, editor of SOUTHERN FLIGHT; Les Bowman, 
Booth-Henning, Inc., Dallas; Ralph DeVore, Private Flying Division 
regional representative, Fort Worth. Front row (standing), Jack Cram, 

A. A., Washington; Gerard Mulligan, C. Field Inspector; 
Grove Webster, Chief, Private Flying Development Division, Washing- 
ton; Len Povey, C. A. A., Washington; F. H. Longeway, C. A. A. In- 
spector, Chicago. Back row: M. C. Stone, Dean, Engineering Depart- 
ment, North Texas Agricultural College; L. C. Elliott, regional manager, 
C. A. A., Fort Worth; Bill Robertson, C. A. A. Inspector, Washington; 
George A. Langille, Fort Worth; = Earle and H. S. (Hank) Jones, 

Fort orth. 





Airport Safety For Tennessee 


o The tendency of many aviators to operate trom small, unsatisfactory 
fields and in view of the growing popularity of airplanes in the smaller 
communities, the Tennessee Bureau of Aeronautics has found it neces- 
sary to institute a vigorous investigation into such practices. 

Major Walter M. Williams, the Director of Aeronautics, calls atten- 
tion to the section of the law dealing with the establishment of air- 
ports, particularly that portion which states that all fields used as 
landing fields or strips must be approved by the Tennessee Bureau and 


operation without this approval is contrary to the law 


Aero Chamber Export Meeting 


@ Holding the first meeting of its reorganized Export Committee in 
Washington a few weeks ago, the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 


ot America adopted a long term program calculated to protect the 
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industry’s foreign trade and stimulate it wherever necessary. John H. 
Jouett, president of the Chamber, opened the meeting and described 
some of the export problems confronting manufacturers of aviation 
equipment. John M. Rogers, vice president of the Douglas Aircraft 
Company, was elected permanent Chairman of the Committee. 

The committee agreed that members be asked to report to the 
chamber periodically the percentage of their gross business classified as 
export, and the amount of domestic employment accounted for by 
their exports during a given period. This procedure was decided for the 
purpose of having a record on the economic importance of aviation 
export. 

All the Chamber’s member organizations have been invited to have 
4 representative on the Export Committee. 


Oklahoma Air Tour 


@ The Aviation Club of Oklahoma City has announced plans for a 
three day state air tour, originating at 10:00 a. m. June 8 in Oklahoma 
City. Stops will be made at Norman, Shawnee, McAlester, Muskogee, 
Tulsa, Bartlesville, Stillwater, Blackwell, Enid, Lawton and Ardmore. 
Night stops are Muskogee, Enid and Ardmore. 

Approximately twenty-five airplanes have already been entered, air 
tour officials reported. A short flying program will be held at Ard 
more, after which tour members will be taken to Cedarvale in the 
Arbuckle mountains where they will spend the night. Entry blanks 
may be had by writing the Oklahoma City Aviation Club 


Third Annual Louisiana Air Tour 


@ More than forty planes from five states participated in the Third 
Annual Louisiana Air Tour April 19-22, sponsored jointly by the 
Louisiana department of the N. A. A. and the Louisiana Aeronautics 
Commission, and directed by the Harry P. Williams chapter of the 
N. A. A. of New Orleans. 

The Ark-La-Tex chapter at Shreveport originated the air tour pro- 
gram three years ago, sponsoring the first two tours. 

Starting from Alexandria, where the mayor was host at a banquet 
at Camp Beauregard, the flyers visited and were royally entertained 
at Nachitoches, Monroe, Shreveport, Many, Lake Charles, Lafayette, 
Opelousas, Baton Rouge and New Orleans. Parties larger than ever 
were enjoyed at Alexandria, Shreveport, Lafayette and New Orleans, 
which were night stops. 

John Lyles, president of the Shreveport chapter, aided by Fritz 
Martin, who organized the unit, and Claud Hamel, airport manager, 
saw to it that everyone was fixed up in Shreveport. The gates of 
Barksdale Field, base of the Third Wing of the GHQ Air Force, were 
thrown open by Brig. Gen. Frederick L. Martin, wing commander; 
Colonel Ira Rader, base commander, and Lieut. Col. Johnny Ross, the 
glad-hand expert of the Air Corps. 

The Teche country’s St. Landry chapter (their ‘fededo’’"—spelled 
anyhow—blowouts can’t be matched anywhere) outdid itself at La- 
fayette in entertaining the tour. Everybody went over to Opelousas 
to do their part in trying to dance the floors out of the Country 
Club there. 

But the climax came at New Orleans, where Shushan’s airport boys 
and Seafood Mamas (Just-call-me-Mable) turned on the Crescent 
City’s most powerful steam to show the tourists a good time. Shrimpers 
and rice, oysters and stew and all sorts of lagniappe, primed the flyers 
for a big time at Shushan. That’s when they came to know what made 
the Harry P. Williams chapter the champion it is. 

Out-of-staters included Earl Ricks of Hot Springs, Ark., Bob White 
from Memphis, Tenn., Ross Illif from Henderson, Tex., Buck Carter 
from El Dorado, Ark., Les Bowman, from Dallas, Tex., Andy Ander- 
son from Dallas; Wally Shanz of Atlanta, Ga., Lieut. Sedgewick from 
Mobile, Ala., and Joe Shumate from Dallas. 

Among the women were Edna Gardner from New Orleans; Mrs. 
Fritz Martin from Shreveport, state W. N. A. A. governor; Mrs. 
Marty Bowman of Dallas; Mrs. C. F. Kolp of Electra, Tex.; Mrs. Earl 
Hicks and Mrs. V. H. Lyell of Hot Springs, Ark., and Faye Longino 
of New Orleans—SARAH DABNEY. 





AMONG THOSE PRESENT ON THE LOUISIANA STATE AIR TOUR 
Left to Right: Charles A. (Buck The Skipper) Rowe believes in handling the nozzle himself while dishing out Gulf Aviation Petrol gratis to all par- 
ticipants on the tour; next is C. A. A.’s Joe Shumate of Dallas in the familiar engineer's cap. Seen in the tatooed jumper is T. B. Herndon, Louis- 
liana N. A. A. governor. And, last, what's an air tour without at least one grub fest served on the ground? 
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PERSONAL NOTES 








@® CARL I. FRIEDLANDER has been elected President and General 
Manager of the Aeronautical Corporation of America, according to a 
recent announcement by the board of directors of that company. Mr 
Friedlander succeeds his father, the late Walter J. Friedlander, to the 
presidency. Since graduation from the Harvard School of Business 
ten years ago, Mr. Friedlander has been actively engaged in aviation, 
having operated charter and flying services in Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Brownsville, Texas. He became sales and distribution representative for 
the corporation in 1936, and two years later was elected to the position 


of Executive Vice-President and General Manager 


@® LEWIS E. REISNER, former Vice President of the Kreider-Reisner 
Aircraft Company and Fairchild Aircraft Company of Hagerstown, 
Maryland, has been appointed Work Manager of the Stinson Aircraft 


Division of the Aviation Manufacturing Corporation, according to a 


recent announcement During his 19 years service with Fairchild, he 
was responsible for many successful designs of airplanes produced, in- 
cluding the well-known Fairchild line and various types for the Army 


and Navy. 


@ ROBERT R. OSBORN, formerly Chief Engineer of the Curtiss 
Aeroplane and Engine Company, has been appointed Chief Engineer of 
Stinson Aircraft, Division of the Aviation Manufacturing Corporation. 
Osborn has been credited with the first successful design of an Amer- 
ican airplane incorporating such safety features as wings equipped with 
slotted leading edges and high performance trailing edge flaps; the 
design being awarded first prize of $100,000 in the Daniel Guggenheim 


Airplane competition 


@® Miss JEWELL T. PUCKETT, of Tallahassee, Florida, secretary of 
the Aviation Division, State Road Dept., has been named secretary of 
the Florida Division, National Aeronautics Association, by Wright 
Vermilya, Florida Governor of the N. A. A. Miss Puckett will co- 


ordinate state and national civil aviation and assist in promotion ot 
the Florida Air Tour from West Palm Beach to the New York World 
Fair June 20, when all sections of the state will be represented. 


@ Important changes in its personnel was announced recently by the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority BRYAN M. JACOBS has been trans- 
ferred to the position of Senior Air Carrier Inspector, with head 
quarters at Seattle, Wash., from his former position as Director of the 
Bureau of Safety Regulation. RICHARD S. BOUTELLE, his assistant 
in the latter bureau, has been promoted to succeed Mr. Jacobs as 
Director. J. B. JAYNES, at present Chief of the Certificate and In- 
spection Division, has been made Senior Air Carrier Inspector at Fort 
Worth, Texas. A. S. KOCH, who has been Chief of the General In- 
spection Section, has been made Chief of the Certificate and Inspection 
Division to succeed Mr Jaynes. GEORGE W. WI ST, who has been 
made Chief of the Regulation and Enforcement Division, has been 
made Supervisor of the Safety Regulation, with headquarters at Chi 
cago, Illinois. 

@ WILLIAM P. SLOAN, well known Southern California commercial 
pilot, has been appointed Flight Instructor at the Ryan School of 
Aeronautics as announced by T. Claude Ryan, President. Mr. Sloan 
has been active in San Diego flying activities during the past two years. 
@ Twenty-three new stewardesses have gone “online” recently for 
United Air Lines, some replacing a dozen girls who have resigned to be 
married and others to take care of additional business on the system. 


Miss BETTY ANZUENA, stewardess for the past two years, was mar 
ried to Robert Butler, United Passenger Agent at Cleveland, in April 
The wedding occurred at Notre Dame University Miss HELEN 
HUNTLEY, who has over 500 hours in the air at controls of light 
planes and who has flown a million miles on her job, married Dr 
Donald R. Rumley of Cleveland at Davenport, Iowa. Miss RUTH 
FLEKKE, formerly assistant chief stewardess of United Air Lines, 
has been made a chief stewardess according to B. C. Voight, Superin 
tendent of Trip Service. Miss Flekke has flown over a million miles in 
six years with United. 

@ The appointment of HUGH W. STEPHENS as Public Relations 
Director of the Northwest Airlines has been announced by Croil 
Hunter, President of the airline. Mr. Stephens has been identified with 
the aviation industry since 1929 and for the past three years has been 
with the Chicago office of his company. He will make his headquarters 
in St. Paul, Minn., at the company’s executive offices at the Holman 
Municipal Airport. 

@ Announcement of the appointment of Z. SOUCEK as Vice-President 
in charge of the newly created controls department of the W. I 
Maxson Corporation has been made by W. L. Maxson, President of the 
company. Mr. Soucek, Naval Academy graduate and former Navy 
flyer, recently resigned as executive sales engineer for Eclipse Aviation 
Corporation, to accept this new position. Prior to joining Eclipse 
Aviation in 1929, Mr. Soucek was superintendent of the Navy's Aero- 
nautical Engine laboratory at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

@ STEWART W. DOE of the Georgia School of Technology has been 
announced as one of the four winners of the 1939 United Air Lines’ 
scholarships to Boeing School of Aeronautics, as reported by the 
National Committee of Award which was held at Oakland recently 
to evaluate treatises sent in by male undergraduate students attending 
junior colleges and universities in all parts of the United States. 

The other three awards were won by J .LOUIS CAMERON of 
Washington State College; RICHARD BURROUGHS, JR., Princeton 
University School of Engineering, and EMIL KISSEL, College of the 
City of New York. They will register at the Boeing School September 
25, to begin their training. 

Each winner will have his choice of the Airline Operations and 
Engineering, Air Transport Engineering, Airline Mechanic and Opera- 
tions, Airline Meteorology or Airline Technician courses, plus the Solo 
pilot course of 20 flying hours. Upon completion of the first quarter's 
work, one winner will be selected to receive the Airline Pilot Flying 
instruction of 285 hours, valued at $4600. 


—_*— 
Fairchild Stock Transfer 


@ Announcement of the delivery and payment of 8000 shares of its 
Convertible $6 Preferred Stock was made recently by the Fairchild 
Engine and Airplane Corporation. 300 shares were exchanged for a 
loan of $30,000 made to Ranger Manufacturing Corporation, a sub 
sidiary, and 7,700 shares were sold by Smith, Barney & Co., acting as 
agent for the corporation, at $100 per share flat. 

The estimated net cash proceeds, amounting to over $670,000, are to 
be used for the purchase of additional machinery and equipment and 
the repayment of bank loans incurred by the Ranger Engineering 
Corporation and Fairchild Aircraft Corporation, subsidiaries, and to 
provide additional working capital for the corporations and their sub- 
sidiaries. 
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Correspondence from the Airports and Airways 


Brownsville, Texas 
Major Al Williams, Gar Wood Among Visitors 


The Brow Pa America Airways airport at Brownsville, Texas, 

ec 1 popular ping-off base for private plane owners 
who plan to er untic countries south of the U. S. A 

lot John Warner and passenger Alfred D. Wittendorf, Jr., of 
Greenwich, Conn., flew the Luscombe to Tampico tor some tarpon 
! Nn 

Pilot Joe Bates and Herbert Nelson of Oklahoma City are making 
tour t Mex n their Monocoupe 

August Peleaz in his PEMEX Luscombe left Brownsville on a good 
will tour through Central America for a Mexican oil company 

Jose Iturbi, world-fan nusician and pianist, and his sister, 
Amparo Iturbi, also a talented pianist, left Brownsville recently in 
their speedy Howard piloted by H. Hale for a concert tour of South 
America The party plas t pass through Mexico and Central 
America to the Canal Zone from where they will fly down the west 

ust through Guayaquil a Africa, to Santiago, Chile, thence across 
the beautiful Andes to Bue Aires. The return trip will be made 
ver the same route sometin n the early fall 

In his Howard, Jose Iturbi, who does considerable flying himself, 
has the advantage of the finest flight instruments and radio equip 
nent available for the long journey. The Iturbis’ secretary departed 
thead by Pan American Airways plane to make preparations, and the 
mpany, which flies the sar route, is furnishing weather information 
und radio facilities throug! t the trip 

Louis W. Roepke, piloting a Curtiss Thrush, said to be the “Flying 
Boudoi that two rls flew in an endurance test, left Brownsville for 
San lose, ( ta Rica, t j er the plane to the owner, Warren Ross 

Major Al Williams ' ted Brownsville for a day recently with his 
Gulf Hawk and showed the boys some of the finer points of his 
plane 

From M n, lexas, at t ipper end of the Rio Grande Valley 
» Brownsville at the lower point came A. Darlinger in his Aeronca 
with a friend to view the extensive citrus orchards and beauties of the 
Magik Valley trom tl uf 

Gar Wood, Sr., fam racing boat builder and driver, flew down in 
his Grumman Amphibian t pect some road building machinery. He 
came by way of New Orlea from Florida and returned by way of 
Louisville to attend the Kentucky Derby THEODORE C. PELIKAN 

Montgomery, Alabama 
Tuscaloosa Airport Dedicated 
Locals Ready for Air Carnival 

Will Stoke ind O " received their private tickets on the 
spe last Municipal Airport and Duane Thompson 
und Bert Weil received their solo tickets. Jim Shipp has missed us on 
the last two mont! but | ent a very able assistant in his place; 
Richard | Vavr } Va is become quite popular on his two visits 
ind we want to see more t n and also want Jim back with us 

The Cub ( pe and 40 trainer of the Alabama Air Service 
tay busy n t t the t I fact it’s hard to get a free ride in 
he any Ihe Fa belonging to the Montgomery School 
t A a t t he time 

Charlie Thigpin, Ir I i the J-5 Travelair and purchased a 
( m Wac 

Most f the airport per nnel journeyed up to Tuscaloosa for the 
Airport Dedication. Roy Harding, O. L. Parks, Pilot Harvey Glass, 
Fred Mueller, Tommp Thompson and Heine Schnittger from Parks 
Air College were there t take a peep at the new set up headed by 
M Parks and Wa Thorpe They have a fine field and spacious 
ingar and st d goa ng way with the new facilities. It rained on 
Sunday, however, a typical dedication was enjoyed by all present 


We are going to close shop tl week-end and go up to Birmingham, 
the Magic City, and s Stead Acker’s Free Air Show CHARLES 
rHIGPIN, JR 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
New Delta Service Added 


Coordinated Air-Rail Service Considered 
Eastern Airlines Inaugurates New Line 


Announcement has been made by Harvey C. Couch, chairman of 


the board of directors of Kansas City Southern Railroad, that his line 


considering a coordinated air and railroad transportation service 





an experiment to be watched with much interest by the nation 

W. N. Deramus, an executive of the company, has been directed to 
begin a preliminary survey to determine feasability of establishment 
by the railroad of its own air service for passengers, mail and express 
on the same route its trains run, Mr. Couch stated. This line will be 
from Kansas City to New Orleans via Little Rock, Texarkana, Shreve- 
port and Baton Rouge. 

Competent observers declared that this seems a logical step toward 
development of a completely coordinated transportation system for the 
future. 

A second service from New Orleans to Atlanta has been made 
available by a change in schedule of Delta Airlines, to make connec- 
tions at Jackson, Mississippi, with the two daily flights of Chicago & 
Southern Air Lines from New Orleans. A connection is also made with 
one return flight in the evening, it was announced. 

This new service, scupplementing the direst service of Eastern Air- 
lines, makes a total of five trips to the east daily from the city, and 
three arrivals from the east. 

Louisiana congressional representatives were urged to make efforts to 
secure construction of an army air base in New Orleans in an editorial 
which appeared in the New Orleans Item, evening daily, recently. The 
paper pointed out that both Alabama and Florida are seeking such 
fields, which the army has been authorized to build at strategic points 
throughout the country 

The editorial declared that the New Orleans lakefront is an ideal 
location for air facilities, and cited successful Shushan Airport as an 
example. It likewise stated that the sheltered waters of Lake Pont- 
chartrain afforded full security for seaplanes, that land facilities were 
available and excellent, and that the location is sufficiently distant from 
the Gulf of Mexico to be relatively secure from attack. 

More than 40 planes flying en masse visited eleven Louisiana cities 
on the third annual air tour of the Louisiana division of the National 
Aeronautic Association. Special programs were planned at each stop 
ping place and everyone had a great time. 

The long-sought airline between New Orleans and Brownsville 
making possible direct connection of the east with Mexico through 
New Orleans will probably be realized soon, when Eastern Air Lines 
inaugurates regular night flying schedules from New Orleans to Mexico 
by way of Houston. 

A CAA recommendation has granted the line the right to fly the 
Houston-Brownsville and the Houston-San Antonio airmail route over 
the contest of the Braniff Air Lines. Even if some unexpected obstacle 
develops in the air mail angle of the project, Eastern officials have 
declared that they will go ahead with plans to carry express and 
passengers. 

Ihe line expects air beams and other equipment to be installed im 
mediately. Following test flights which will be necessary for a week 
or so, the regular schedule will go into operation. 

Pilots may now adjust their compasses at Shushan Airport since 
establishment there by the United States Coast & Geodetic Survey of 
a magnetic station and determination of the magnetic declination. The 
operations required two days of observations under the supervision of 
Lieutenant-Commander L. D. Graham, officer in charge of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey’s New Orleans office. 

Modern, beautiful Shushan airport was described via transcription 
during the Mardi Gras period at New Orleans when radio station 
KMOX of St. Louis sent two of its staff men to the Crescent City to 
make a series of recordings on the city and its unique festival. The 
recordings were flown to cities along the Chicago & Southern route im 
mediately after they were completed, and rebroadcast in many cases 
within a few hours after the events had actually taken place —P. |] 
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Shreveport, Louisiana 
Ark-La-Tex Chapter Chooses New Officers 
More Solo Licenses Earned 


The local gang that went on the Third Annual Louisiana Air Tour 
included: Claude Hamel, George Hearne, John Peyton, John Lyles, 
James Bowman, Bill Dougan, Newr Badgett, Cliff Stovall, Zip Elliott, 
Joe Messina, Buster Batchelor, Marion Cahn, Gladys Semon, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bob Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Nagle, Bob Emery, Mutelle 
Beene, Gray McGraw and Mr. and Mrs. Harlan Beene. Several W. N 
A. A. members registered guests Thursday afternoon and that night 
a banquet at Barksdale Field and a dance in the Skyline Room of the 
Washington-Youree Hotel were given by the Ark-La-Tex chapter of 
the W. N. A. A 

Mrs. Moss Patterson, National President of the W. N. A. A., and 
Mrs. Kenneth Wilson, editor of the organization’s paper “The Aviatrix,” 
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were the guests of the Shreveport unit at the regular dinner meeting 
in April. Mrs. Patterson was the speaker of the evening and brought 
news of other units and the national convention. 

On a return trip from Baton Route, Ted Young and H. S. Richard- 
son ascended to 18,360 feet in forty-five minutes in a Cessna. The 
plane underwent the strain with no trouble at all but the men were a 
bit weary when they came down. Mable Waddell soloed an Aeronca. 

Badly needed repair work is being done on the airport road. The 
Pilot’s room in the building is nearing completion. The promised 
meeting-room of the three aeronautical organizations on the field is 
an expensive undertaking but one worth all the trouble if used regularly 
by the three organizations 

Recent visitors included J. L. Hamilton, Charlotte, N. C., Bob 
Wright, Biloxi, Miss., Jim Allison, Texaco; and William B. Miller of 
Columbus, La. Buck Rowe unloaded quite a bit of polo “equipment” 
the other day including players—tried to convince us that some polo 
ponies would arrive in a transport but we didn’t wait to see. Carl 
Lind’s latest project isn’t for United Gas—it’s an attic fan for his 
home. Evelyn Hefley had a birthday—claims it is her “last.” Reed 
Herbert will not go boat-riding for a long time as the last one put 
him in the bed. Claude Gardner and his man Friday, Mr. Cathey, 
have had their vacations. Harry Miller sold his share of the green 
Aeronca—getting married couldn’t have had anything to do with it, or 
could it? Muny Airport had several Braniff visitors the other day. 
Summer is coming—and probably increased activity.- 

The local unit of the W. N. A. A. had Captain T. B. Herndon as 
guest speaker at its regular dinner meeting last month. Miss Tiny 
Hendrick, president, also introduced honor guests John Peyton and 
Cliff Stovall 
by the airport coffee shop. 


Twenty-seven were present for a lovely dinner served 


The Ark-La-Tex chapter of the N. A. A. elected the following new 
officers for the coming year: John Lyles, president, John Peyton, vice- 
president, and Sam Titone, sec retary-treasurer. 

Cliff Stovall now has a Fleet that he got down in Alexandria. Three 
solo licenses were handed out to Elmer “Buster” Bachelor, Fritz Osen- 
beck and John Boyd. A. D. Rembert and J. R. Daniels soloed an 
Aeronca. E. F. Glenn bought an Aeronca after ten minutes demon- 
stration and is now taking instructions on it as is Mable Waddell from 
Ted Young 

Fritz Martin, Louisiana president, and Ted Young, Louisiana vice- 
president, lead the delegation of local aviation leaders back from the 
annual meeting of the Southwest Aviation Conference held at Fort 
Worth. In the party which made the trip in four planes were Mrs. 
F. W. Martin, Louisiana state governor of the Women's National Aero- 
nautical Association, Bill Dougan, Robert Emery, Claude Hamel, air- 
port manager, Van Lear Leary, John D. Lyles, president of Ark-La-Tex 
chapter of N. A Newt Badgett, I. C. West of Hodge, Doug. 
Langstaff, Louisiana director of aviation, and Henry Chapman, both 
of New Orleans, and T. B. Herndon of Mansfield, state N. A. A. gov- 
ernor MARJORIE HARDMAN. 





Springfield, Missouri 
Spot Landing Contest Held 
Several New Licenses Given Out 


The members of the Cub Ciub held a spot landing contest Sunday 
morning. Gail “Stiff Breeze” Story was the winner of one hour's fly- 
ing time on the new Franklin Cub. These contests are expected to be 
a regular feature this spring and summer. Gail is also studying for 


his Private license 


Other pilots who expect to go up for their Privates are: Robert 
F. Smith, prominent yound dentist and sportsman; and Clarence 
Springer, owner of a well known grocery in town. 


Congratulations to Eddie Giles! He got his L. C. from Inspector 
A. C. Burns on the Kinner Sportwing and has been hopping passengers 
1ere ately adie 8 aiso planning on exe ing 1s . mechanic icense 
h latel Edd lso pl tt his I h l 


this summer 


Iwo operators of the Government Radio Station are going to start 
taking flying instruction this month. Jerry Melville took his first 
demonstration flight Sunday. Mr. Melville is operator in charge of 
our local airway radio station. 

Mechanic Bud Perry has been spending many enjoyable days on Lake 
Taneycomo. Bud owns a fast motor boat and is planning to get in 
on some of the races this summer. 

Leland and Elwin Johnson of Lebanon have been flying here quite 
Leland plans on taking his solo rating soon. 

Jess Blevans and J. B. “Cap” Kidd got a new slant on Flash Wil- 
liams and his Dare Devils who were at the fair grounds early this 


frequently 


month. Jess and Cap saw most of the performance from the air in 
an Aeronca. Cap is also coming along nicely with his flying lessons 
according to his instructor, Howard Morgan. 

Fred Braymer, pilot for Aero Exploration Company of Tulsa, has 
just recently purchased a new high speed candid camera. Fred is quite 
an amateur when it comes to photography, but if Hurschel Wallace 
can keep him buying film we believe Fred will make a pretty good 
photographer soon, 








Instructor Howard Morgan gave Clarence Springer his cross-country 
instruction recently. Howard and Clarence flew to Pittsburg, Kansas, 
by way of Carthage and Joplin. Howard is pretty busy lately as he 
has several students here on the field and at Lebanon and Nevada, Mo. 

Sportsman Jim Gillespie is mighty pleased with his Kinner Sport- 
wing these days. He takes his family and friends on frequent nice 
rides. 

R. C. “Pop” Clayton always has several interested listeners when he 
relates his experiences while learning blind flying in Kansas City and 
St. Louis. Pop is quite gifted in the art of telling flying stories on 
himself. 

James C. Johnson, manager of the airport, has been conducting a 
class in the Senior High School on the subject of “jobs in aviation 
and the qualifications necessary for these jobs.” 

Karl Lipscomb has been giving student instruction on the Aeronca 
K. Several students have been busy lately logging time on the Cub 
Among them are: Diemer Long, Raymond Nelson, Bob Gardner, Gail 
Story, Lester Jones, Leland Johnson, John White and Jimmie Traw 

Student activity at the port is steadily increasing. New students 
who have enrolled recently are: Rand Holland, Charlie Kuntz, and 
Malcolm McShane. 

Manager Jim Johnson and R. C. “Pop” Clayton recently flew the 
Kinner Sportwing to St. Louis where it was re-licensed. A couple of 
days later “Pop” received his instrument rating at Lambert Field. 

Arch McGregor, youthful sportsman pilot, is contemplating a trip 
to the New York World’s Fair this summer. 

Several fellows here are anxiously awaiting arrival of the inspector, 
to take tests for licenses. Malcolm McShane, Earnest Siler and Dremer 
Long are planning to go up for solo ratings; Dr. Robert F. Smith and 
Clarence Springer are going up for privates and “President” Brown 
will make a try for his commercial. 

Students here have been taking advantage of the excellent flying 
weather of late. Among them are Leland Johnson, Ray Nelson, Gair 
Story, Bob Gardner, Malcolm McShane and Dremer Long. 


The night school for the local high school students is proving quite 
a success. Jim Johnson is doing a grand job in the flying division and 
Bud Perry is progressing rapidly with his mechanics class; holding one 
meeting each week at the airport. 

Arch McGregor, young Commercial pilot, is now attending college 
here in town. Arch is a very good student as well as a-pilot and we 
have hopes that he will be one of the outstanding business executives 


in the future—HERBERT HYDE. 


West Palm Beach, Florida 


State Air Tour Scheduled For June 
Private Flying Activity At New Peak 


Private flying increased more 
than 200 percent in Florida dur- 
ing the past winter season ac- 
cording to Wright Vermilya, 
Florida Governor of the Na- 
tional Aeronautical Association. 

Airplane owners, ranging 
from tiny two-seated “mos- 
quito” ships to the huge 14- 
passenger liners employing two 
pilots, flocked into Morrison 
Field at West Palm Beach and 
other points in Florida in greater 
numbers than ever before. 

The report just released in- 
cluded only regular business, 
Vermilya said, and did not 
count the 550 privately-owned 
planes which took part in the 
annual air tour last December. 

Further plans for the first an- 
nual Florida Air Tour starting 
‘rom West Palm Beach, June 
20, for the World’s Fair at New 
York will be discussed at a series of meetings during the next few 
weeks. Sponsored by the Aviation Division of the State Road depart 
ment with the aid of the Gulf Oil Company, the tour will follow 
a two-day session here of the Florida Aviation Association 
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Wright Vermilya 
Florida N. A. A. Governor 


Planes are being sponsored by practically all of Florida’s 67 counties 
and many of the principal cities, so that Herbert C. Whitney, director 
of the aviation division, expects approximately 150 ships in the aircade. 
While a majority of the ships will be two-seaters, it is expected a 
score of large cabin planes will be included. 

Leaving West Palm Beach June 20, the planes will make overnight 
stops at Jacksonville, Charleston, Richmond, Washington, and land at 
the Fair June 24, so the pilots may attend Florida Day at the Fair, 
Sunday, June 25. 

Hangar facilities at Morrison Field were taxed to capacity throughout 
the winter as the result of an unprecedented demand for space by 
owners of large planes. At one time during the season an even half 


dozen Grumman amphibians were at the port, and hangar managers 
still had to find space for a couple of Lockheeds. 

The return flight starts the morning of June 26th with Raleigh as 
the first night stop, Savannah as the second, and West Palm Beach the 
third. Revision of the plans reduces the flying time from four days 
to three and provides a more direct route. : 

Wiley Wright of Atlanta, southern representative of the C. A. A., 
announced at the Tampa meeting that the tour will be divided into 
units of five planes each and that all squadron leaders will be required 
to report at all control points 

Ralph Lockwood, Atlanta, southeastern representative of the Gulf 
Oil Company, who will be flight director, stated gas and oil will be 
furnished from West Palm Beach to New York and return. Members 
of the Gulf aviation staff will accompany the flight. Faster planes 
will be required to report to control points and will not be permitted 
to fly beyond the overnight stops in any one day, he said 

More than half of the 350 members of the Florida Aviation Associa 
tion are expected in West’ Palm Beach for the annual convention to be 
held just preceding the World’s Fair Tour. Officials and members of 
the Palm Beach County Chapter of the N. A. A., are planning an 
extensive entertainment schedule for Sunday, June 18, when many of 
the pil ts are expected Business sessions will be held Monday, the 
program to be announced shortly by Bill Lazarus, secretary, from 
Orlando 

Herbert Ww hitney, Fl rida Aviation director, his secretary, Miss Jewell 
Puckett, have been busy for several weeks promoting the state con- 
vention and the air tour. Cooperation of the South Carolina officials 
was offered at the Tampa meeting by Dexter Martin, State Director 

A new unofficial stock plane record between West Palm Beach and 
Newark was established at the close of the season when Pilot Russel 
Thaw and Co-Pilot Tom Reavely flew Mr. and Mrs. Harold S. Vander- 
bile north in 4 hours, 29 minutes 

In the Lockheed 14 closely resembling Howard Hughes’ round-the- 
world plane, the party bettered their best previous time between the 
two points by 41 minutes Their speed approached the of ficial speed 
record of 4 hours, 12 minutes between Newark and Miami which 
Miss Jacqueline Cochrane set with a Seversky racer in 1937.—ART 
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THE MECHANIC HAS HIS DAY 


(Continued from Page 7) 


of permanent arrangement with these commercial schools. 

The air lines are taking care of their situation with the 
usual dispatch; and they too may be observed placing 
new emphasis and importance on their mechanic person- 
nel. Classic example is the new training course appren- 
tice school established by American Airlines—the first of 
its kind in the United States. Sixty young men have 
signed contracts with the company which will pay them 
salaries while they attend a four-year training school in 
the company’s shops. In the exhaustive curriculum for 
general line maintenance fourteen months are spent on 
daily and major engine inspections, general aircraft re- 
pair, accessory and engine changes, and propeller checks; 
eleven months on engine, propeller and accessory over- 
hauls; one month in the supply department; three months 
in engine installation; two months in instrument over- 
haul; and six months in airplane overhaul. 

The lot of the mechanic in most branches of non- 
scheduled civil aviation remains about the same—quite a 
struggle for him to buy the daily bread and beans; but 
he remains very much an individualist and with the 
flood of light aircraft he is counting on the day when he 
will have to work nights to keep up with all the engine 
checks, majors, airplane repairs and parts replacements. 
However, his importance to the industry and to the na- 
tion is still disregarded and no one cares much whether 
he gets along or not. If he doesn’t have a good com- 
plement of tools his permanency is none too secure. 

In closing we would like to give expression to a 
thought we have had for a long time about the nation’s 
number | economic problem—the problem of unemploy- 


ment. It seems to us that instead of the billions being 
poured out in relief funds, why not spend Federal 
monies in new research and new industries that would 
not only absorb labor more economically but at the 
same time make valuable contributions to the nation’s 








economic wealth, to say nothing of the morale factor. 
The aviation industry would be the greatest field for this 
type of labor absorption, offering as it does a relatively 
new field with unlimited possibilities. 

Along this line, Harper and Brothers of New York are 
publishing a book under the title of “Patents and the 
Public Interest” by H. A. Toulmin, Jr., in which the 
same idea is expressed. Toulmin writes: “One of the 
most helpful indications that we are learning that we 
are technologically behind and not technologically ahead, 
as Mr. Kettering has said, is the fact that we have more 
than eighty-five industries containing cooperative re- 
search projects through their own trade associations. 
More than a hundred universities are engaged in co- 
operative work with industry in solving industry’s prac- 
tical pressing problems. The government census taken 
in 1930 showed that only eleven thousand people out of 
three million six hundred thousand people gave as their 
reason for being out of work that machines were intro- 
duced. 

“Our trouble is that we do not have enough new ideas 
to make new industries. Our difficulty is not too much 
technical improvement but too little. The facts conclu- 
sively demonstrate that this is true. If fifteen new indus- 
tries can provide fifteen million new jobs, just imagine 
what a few new industries would do to our twelve million 
unemployed.” 


—_—_ yy —_—__- 
THEY’RE STILL UNDERPAID 


(Continued from Page 16) 


who ride with the world’s best tried and proven pilots 
daily, but do not understand what their pilots are up 
against. These boys absolutely can not be clerks, lawyers, 
office boys, and competent pilots all in one. But for a 
man who is only flying a few hours each month, there is 
no reason why his pilot could not be valuable to him in 
other lines of his business. This must be the class of 
flying you are familiar with. 

Paragraph No. 9: Now you have come to the group 
of pilots I speak of, and may I say your thought is a 
noble one. I will have to admit I have no solution to 
the problem either. Unless the companies who are now 
employing these pilots that are fully qualified to safe- 
guard their lives and property have paid them well 
enough that they will feel too grateful to that company 
to consider a change “if they are offered one by the gov- 
ernment.” However, if the government should come 
along today with a rosy offer to the old experienced 
boys, I’m afraid the private owners who have been pay- 
ing their pilots under the $600 month scale would find 
themselves with some very expensive equipment sitting 
around for sale. Or worse than that, if they had to take 
what pilots were left, there might be some very sad head- 
lines in the morning newspapers. I do believe the boys 
getting $600 or more would stay where they are. 

Now once again, I do want to say that I have no ax 
to grind. What pilots make means nothing in the world 
to me personally, except that I do have many good friends 
that are hiring and riding all over the country with these 
pilots, and I have flown many hours when I certainly 
had no business to be at the controls. For, I had my 
financial worries too, and I do know nothing in the world 
harrasses anyone so much as financial difficulties. As | 
said in my previous article, | am out of flying now. If I 
were not, | would not know the situation as I do, and 
would not be acquainted intimately with you boys that 
I am trying to show that a good salary to your pilot is 
some of the best insurance you can buy. 
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DIRECTORY AND CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Classified Rates: 5c per word. Minimum Charge $1.00.Classified Display: $5.00 per inch. Payable in Advance. 





AIRPLANES AND ENGINES 


FOR SALE: CHALLENGER COMMANDAIRE $650. One Kinner Fleet 
just recovered $1050. 1937 320 h.p. Wright Stinson with radio, com- 
pass and lots of additional equipment and ry 286 hours total time 
with 35 hours since top. Price $8,000. SM-8A Stinson, 320 Wright. 
needs a few repairs, only $1250. Garrett Flying Service, Graham, Tex. 





FOR SALE: J-5 ASO Waco, open 3-place, good condition. High per- 
formance. Only $1,000. Tom A. Lochridge, Rosharon, Texas. 





FOR SALE 


Fairchild “45 demonstrator. Total time less than 350 hours, Laid- 
law upholstery, radio receiver, primary blind flight instruments, 
night flying equipment. A perfect job. Priced at $8,500.00 
Fairchild “24” Ranger motor, 1936 model, beautiful red finish 
trimmed in black, turn and bank, rate of climb, sensitive altimeter, 
thermocouple and other extras. This ship is a real bargain. Price 
on request. 

1936 Stinson, Lycoming with Smith controllable propeller, night and 
primary blind flight instruments, cactus proof tires and many ex- 
tras. This ship was in the Los Angeles Air Show and a beautiful 
job. 2-way radio. Priced at $4,990.00 
1935 Custom Waco, 225 Jacobs with 350 hours total, 50 since fac- 
tory major, beautiful black and yellow hand rubbed finish, radio 
receiver, landing and position lights, flares, primary blind flight 
instruments and perfect throughout. This job really gets along. 
Priced at $3,250.00 
1932 Waco, Continental, night equipment, flares and everything, 
just the thing for a local operator to make money with. Priced 
at $1,750.00 
1936 Porterfield 70 LeBlond. This motor has just received a major 
overhaul, ship refinished about 20 hours back, rate of climb, turn 
and bank, radio receiver, seat covers, brakes and controls both 
seats, new pyralin throughout. Dandy condition. Priced at $1,250.00 
1935 Porterfield 70 LeBlond in very nice condition and just the 
thing for pilots needing something heavy for advanced work. 
Priced at $1,000.00 
Taylorcraft Model A, 1938, red trimmed in black, tailwheel and 
brakes, wheel pants, compass. In perfect condition. A bargain. 
Taylorcraft demonstrator, Model BF, Franklin “50” engine, tailwheel 
and brakes, wheel pants and compass. Price on request. 
KINNER R-5, 160 h.p. engine, no time since major overhaul. Price 
on request. 

CONTINENTAL 210 h.p. engine, no time since major overhaul. New 
type forged pistons. Sodium cooled valves. Bargain for cash. 
Wright Gypsy engine parts and the following instruments for sale 
at bargain prices: (3) Turn and Bank; (2) Rate of Climb; (1) Sensi- 
tive Altimeter; (2) Aperiodic Compass; (Pioneer Compass); (3) Alti- 
meter. 

1938 Warner Fairchild 24; with only 32 hours total time. Standard 
instruments, standard and sensitive altimeter, turn and bank. This 
is a 4-place job with ample baggage space. Priced at $5,500.00 
Warner Waco F2 in perfect condition. Standard instruments, first 
cockpit cover, 700 hours total. 250 hours since major; 20 hours 
since top overhaul. Priced at $1,375.00 
225 Jacobs Beechcraft 4-place. 90 gallon tanks, 250 hours on en- 
gine since new. This job cruises 170 m.p.h. Im perfect condition. 
Priced at $3,750.00 


TERMS IF DESIRED 
AIR ACTIVITIES 
Howard Hughes Airport Houston, Texas 








LARGEST STOCK IN SOUTHWEST 


AERONCA “K.” Two doors, steerable tail wheel $ 950 
BEECHCRAFT Wright J6-7. Directional radio. 450 hours. Per- 

fect condition $6100 
BEECHCRAFT ‘36. Jacobs 285. Two-way radio, blind, night 

instruments, new engine $6500 
BEECHCRAFT 420 Wright. Perfect condition $6500 
CESSNA ‘36 Warner 145. Bank turn, rate climb, landing 

lights, flares, airspeed, compass, altimeter $3150 


FAIRCHILD Ranger engine. 1936. Perfect condition, 450 hrs. $3150 
FAIRCHILD 24. 1938. Four-place. Warner 145. 33 hrs. 


Total time $4600 
FAIRCHILD 24. 1935. Warner 145. Bank, turn, rate climb, 

82 hours since major $2500 
HOWARD 1937. Model DGA8. Wright 320. Sperry instru- 

ments, two-way radio, night flying uipment $7900 
ROBIN Challenger engine. Tail wheel, brakes, steel propeller, 

fine condition. Color red s 
RYAN SC Demonstrator. Warner 145 hp. Like new $4250 
STINSON “U” Trimotor. 150 hours since motors overhauled. 

Perfect condition $2500 


STINSON ‘37 320 Wright. Blind, night equipment. Hamilton 
controlled propeller, radio, transmitter $7 
STINSON ‘24. Lycoming 245. 100 hrs. since major. Recov- 
ered. Starter, generator, lights, radio, blind instruments, 
ts, flaps, Smith controllable propeller $2250 
STINSON, Warner engine. Blind flying instruments, air 
wheels $ 895 
STINSON, 1934 model. Lycoming 225. Night and blind flying 
instruments. Flaps, ts, dual controls, blind flying hood. 
Color, black an ver. Perfect condition $1950 
TAYLOR CUB. 1937 model. Silver color $ 795 
WACO ‘33. Continental 210. Landing lights, flares, radio $1950 
WACO ‘34. Continental 210. Starter, generator, radio. 90 


hours since major $1750 
WACO ‘34. Continental 210. Air starter, radio, lights, flares, 

complete instruments $2395 
ENGINE. Wasp Junior. 440 hp. Good condition $1500 


REG L. ROBBINS 
Administration Bldg.—Phone 6-4287 
Municipal Airport Fort Worth, Texas 








USED CUBS 
In A-l Condition $800 and up. Only $400 down, balance fi- 


nanced. FREE SOLO COURSE WITH PURCHASE OF A NEW 
CUB. Immediate Delivery. 


LOU FOOTE FLYING SERVICE 
Love Field Dallas, Texas 














MISCELLANEOUS 
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Practical Instruction given in Aircraft, Generald Welding. Wanted: 
Airplane Welding, Construction Work. Clayton Kennedy, Route 2, 
Florida Avenue, Gadsden, Alabama. 





Thoroughly experienced advertising and public relations man, several 
years on metropolitan daily, desires connection in the aviation indus- 
try. Experienced in photography, photo finishing and reproduction. 
Commercial pilot's license No. 11645. Best of moral and business 
references from both the aviation and publishing industries. All in- 
quiries in confidence. Box 441, Southern Flight. 





“ATR NAVIGATION” 
by 
Lt. Com. P. V. H. Weems 


Just published—on Dead Reck- 
oning, Radio, Instrument Flying 
and Celestial Navigation. $5.00 
postpaid or C. O. D. 





AERONAUTICAL TRAINING 
(A Quiz System) 
1939 Revision 


by 
Charles A. Zweng 
ATTENTION PILOTS! 
Prepare to pass license tests in all grades. Questions with answers 
on Aircraft, Engines, Navigation, Meteorology and Civil Air Regu- 


lations in one text, only $2.00 postpaid or C. O. D. Quiz System, 
1435 Flower St., Grand Central Air Terminal, Glendale, Calif. 








COVERNMENT APPROVED REPAIR STATION No.195 CLASSBICATIONS '32:3:71713: 
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EVERY FACILITY FOR MAINTENANCE AND OVERHAUI 
ALI MAKES OF AIRPLANES ENGINES PROPELLERS 


HENNING inc. 





INSTRUMENTS, RADIOS AND ACCESSORIES 
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KEEPING UP 
Continued from Page 13) 
batics started near the eround may be completed six feet 


under the ground”-—*When the engine stalls on the take- 
off, land straight ahead”—“Check your gas before each 
take-off and anticipate an ample margin of safety” 

“An aircraft with a misbehaving engine should be kept 
“Local traffic regulations usually are 
designed to safeguard flying” —“Instrument flying during 
adverse weather condition should be attempted only by 
those adequately trained in this type of flying”—‘Safety 
belts on aircraft are installed for use’”—‘Be certain—‘l 
think I can make it’ belongs to the list of famous last 
“Don’t try to fly before you’ve had instruction” 
( Believe-it-or-not, two tried it—both were killed). These 
old rules seem to turn the calendar back many years. 


on the ground” 


words” 


” nal * 


AYBE you know Bud Usher of Cushing, Oklahoma, 

and maybe not. Anyway, Bud is manager of the 
Southwest Line Patrol Service and does some real flying 
in a 40 h.p. Continental Taylorcraft. In the short span of 
90 days, Bud flew his ship 25,000 miles on schedule, 
patrolling pipe over some of the toughest country in 
Oklahoma. Most of his flving is done about 250 feet 
above rock terrain and he has to keep going in ‘most 
every kind of weather. He lands in all kinds of places 
and never has a roof over his little ship's head while out 


looking for leaks in the pipe line. 


* . « 


A! OT of gossip has been spreading lately regarding 
the newly formed “Aviation Writers’ Association” 
and we'd like to have a little more information regarding 
it. They're supposed to be organizing for the purpose of 
giving aviation a break in the writing of aviation news 
but that which stumps us is—What’s an association with- 
out a convention and what aviation writer has enough 
credit that he can borrow enough do-ra-me to attend a 


] ' 
convention? Information, Please! 


. ca . 


HERE are teeth in the new Civil Air Regulations under 

the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. Just recently sub- 
stantial fines have been slapped against six offenders. 
One for permitting a student pilot to navigate an air- 
craft with a passenger aboard; another for navigating 
an uncertificated aircraft on a civil airway: another for 
acrobatics over an open-air assembly of persons within 
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SOUTHERN FLIGHT 


200 feet horizontally of the grandstand at Miami; an- 
other, holding a temporary student certificate, piloting 
an uncertificated aircraft on a civil airway with a pas- 
senzer in the control seat without the dual controls hav- 
ing been made inoperative; one fer piloting a ship with- 
out a valid pilot certificate; and the sixth, an air line 
pilot for disregarding instructions issued by the Chicago 
Airway Traffic Control authorities while effecting a land- 
ing at the Municipal Airport. All the penalties might 


have been $1.000. They ranged from $25 to $500. 
* * ot 


OMETHING of a precedent was set by the Air Corps 
when an Army Douglas transport was recently flown 

from the Tyler, Texas, airport to Duncan Field, San 
Antonio, after having been completely rebuilt by Air 
Corps mechanics on the Tyler field. The Douglas suf- 
fered severe damage during a forced landing near Hen- 
derson several months ago. 

According to Army officials, it marked one of the first 
times in history that major repairs by Army mechanics 
have been undertaken so far from a military base. The 
ship was towed to Tyler, nearly seventy miles from the 
accident. It was necessary to clear all roads of traffic and 
several detours were made to avoid underpasses. 

Col. Henry F. Miller, C. O. at Duncan, stated that it is 
becoming impractical to tow damaged aircraft back to the 
military bases after serious accidents, due to the size of 
most Army equipment. The sending of mechanics from 
the home base for major repairs to a disabled ship is 
more or less an experiment, he said, but it appears to be 
a practical one. Eight mechanics worked three months on 
the major repair job of the Army Douglas. 


— x— ome 
D. A. S. Expands 


@ An expansion program which includes the construction of a new 
dormitory and cafeteria, the purchase of new planes and additional 
employment has been announced by Major Bill Long, who recently 
acquired full ownership of the Dallas Aviation School by purchasing 
the stock of C. E. Harman. Mr. Harman has purchased Grand Prairie 
Airport at Grand Prairie, Texas, mid-way between Fort Worth and 
Dallas. 


The Dallas school is one of nine approved by the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority and chosen by the War Department for training Army 
Air Corps flying cadets during their first three months of primary 
training. The program is expected to relieve the congestion at Ran 
dolph Field. Beginning July 1, approximately 400 students will be 
sent to the nine schools each six weeks, with those successfully com 
pleting the primary course going on to Randolph and Kelly for basic 
and advanced training 


The other participating approved schools include: Spartan School of 
Aeronautics, Tulsa; Parks Air College, E. St. Louis: Ryan School of 
Aeronautics, San Diego; Alabama Institute of Aeronautics, Tuscaloosa, 
Grand Central Flying School, Glendale, Calif.; Lincoln Airplane & 
Flying School, Lincoln, Neb.; the Santa Maria School of Flying, Santa 
Maria, California; and the North Suburban Flying Corporation, Glen 
view, Illinois 


New Machinery at Lockheed 


@ The Lockheed Aircraft Corporation has announced the acquisition 
of two new resistance welding machines, the largest both in size and 
capacity in the aircraft industry. The machines were built by the 
Federal Machine & Welding Company to meet performance specifica 
tions drawn by Lockheed and are expected to make a substantial con 
tribution both to the quality and range of resistance welding opera- 
tions at the Burbank, Calif., plant 


C. & S. Report Increase 


®@ D. D. Walker, Vice-President of Chicago and Southern Air Lines. 
has announced a 23 per cent increase in revenue passengers for the 


first quarter of 1939 as compared with the same period of 1938 


Mr. Walker predicted that the gains in revenue passengers through 
out the second quarter yould equal or exceed those shown for the 
first three months of the present year 


The company has added a third schedule from New Orleans to Chi 


cago to expedite an expected increase in business, particularly due to 


the New York World’s Fair 
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PRICED LOW WITH 
EASIEST TERMS SENSATIONAL PERFORMANCE és CABIN COMFORT DeLure 


Aeroncas deliver as low as $464 down Tops 100 miles per hour Cruises Wider cabin luxurious upholistering 
Balance on convenient monthly install- 

ments. $1390 to $1795 F.A.F. Cincin- 1% miles per minute. large beggage compartment. 
nati, Ohio 





There’s a reason behind the popular enthusiasm for the 1939 ‘Chief’. It 
gives you everything you want in a low-price plane. Everybody is talking 
about its ‘beauty’’ —- truly streamlined with luxuriously styled cabin. And 
you'll find in its spirited performance a new sensation, a new appreciation 
of low-cost flying that is swinging hundreds of new and experienced flyers 
to the ‘‘Chief’’. But you better get out and see it let a free flight demon- 


stration from your Aeronca dealer prove the superior characteristics that 





marks it ‘‘ahead of the field’’. Write for free descriptive folder. 


AERONCA jfamoud CRAFTSMANSHIP 
The admiration for Aeronca's refinements is not unfounded. A E " 0 . AU T | C A L C 1] - P. 0 F A M E R | C A 


Adequate and modern manufacturing equipment plus engineer- 
ing skill and experienced, faithful workers are reflected in the D-5 Lunken Airport Cincinnati, O. 
finished product. 











ours mariners set out to sea with 
only the most primitive instru- 


ments to guide them...with magnetized 


needles floating on straws to serve as 
compasses! 

Today, the operation of modern trans- 
portation schedules makes navigational 
demands that would astonish these early 


pioneers: split-second accuracy, quick ori- 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, Inc. 


entation, automatic coordination of many 
sensitive instruments. 

To meet these problems—and the prob- 
lems of tomorrow—Sperry research engi- 
neers work tirelessly, in the laboratory and 
in the field, on the development of new 
aids to navigation, so that on sea and in 
the air man may travel with more speed, 


more accuracy, and with more safety. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





